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“They are limping souls,” . 
He once said of some who came 7 
With scarcely a better purpose S 
Than to find a fault ‘ 
With His Words. 

That was a meaningful phrase, 

“Limping souls’ 

And yet it so nearly 

Told much for the truth 

About the faultfinders. 

Could they have done better, 

Than He, 

Or did their wisdom farther range 

Than His? 

Nay, nay, He told the truth 

And unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, 

They found their littleness 

Deep in the heart of that truth. 

Of them He once said, 

A very few of you 

Are like the featherless fledgelings 
Who dare the wind— ; 
Of you I can make such 
As strongly fly against the storm. B 
But most of you ; 
Are winged and full-fledged 
But bound to the nest. 
For you I can but feel sad— 
Little can be done for those 


e Who will not dare.’ : 
on They liked not such a word | 
LY But its sharpness ' 
They could not avoid, 
And they went away chagrined. . 
—G,. A. LEICHLITER 
4 
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CARILLON is a set of bells upon 
which musical selections are played. 
Not mysterious metals that transmit synthetic 
music through loud speaker horns, but bells 


you can see as well as hear. 

Not a secret mechanism sealed in a cryptic 
black box, or small chimes hidden in the 
basement, but real bells placed in the tower, 
where they fulfill both the promise and the 
purpose of a belfry. 

Not an amplification system that must be 
explained with apologies, but genuine bells 
to which you can point with pride as the 
living voice of a living church. 

The bells of a Deagan are true bells, made 
of the finest bell metals, fashioned in tubular 
form to permit a degree of operating efficiency 


-and tuning precision not even approached 


by other forms of bells. 
Theirs is the full, rich, honest beauty of 
genuine bells pouring forth a golden stream 


LNG 


141 Deagan B'dg., 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, Til. 


of melody without amplification, 
distortion, loud speaker horns, or 
artificial build-up of any kind. 
Automatically or manually 
played—and harmonically tuned 
—they send forth a daily program 
of bell music that reaches heights 
of tonal loveliness never before 


attained, 

That’s why Deagan Carillons 
are the most widely used carillons 
in the world. May we tell you 
about them? 


OUR CHURCH may 
have the finest cathedral 
chime for as little as 
$3518...the finest tower 
earillon for $950... 


Send for information. 


ROOM 30, 3015 CASITAS AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


WE HAVE Scerythiug 


with Candlelight Services © 
ANY churches find candlelight cere- 


monies an effective attendance-builder. 
These services appeal to the entire congre- 
gation by eae active participation for 
each member. More and more pastors are 
turning to Emkay Candlelight Services to 
build new and revive old interest in the 
church. 
Write for your free Candlelight 
Service booklet. Address Dept. E. 


Emkay Candles 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


A DIVISION OF 
MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE CO., INC, - 


A CHURCH NEEDS FOR 


A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION RoashAitat 


QUALITY 2 x 2” AND 3% x 4” SLIDES 
(Distributor of Church-Craft Slides) 


PROJECTORS 
| 2x2”—Film Strip—3/4x4”—Opaque 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
DARKENING SHADES 


Write for Information 
{No obligation) 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


ECCLESIASTICAL BEAUTY AND DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 
DESIGNED AND PRODUCED by 


“\ THE JOSEPHINUM CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
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THE RATIONALE 
OF PREACHING 


DR. FW 


“VHE poker-face is an artificial face, an un- 
natural face, a mere mask. It frustrates the 
' vety purpose for which faces were created. 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
‘display, in their hairy or feathered faces, 
= or no evidence of joy or grief; but we 
ans are built on a very different plan. We 
sendowed with faces so sensitive that, like 
seismograph, they reflect and register the 
ihtest internal tremor or disturbance. There 
‘n appropriate outward expression for each 
ard emotion; and any attempt to prevent 
facial mechanism from fulfilling its proper 
“tion is a defiance of one of the basic laws 
ife. 
The soul was equipped to carry very few 
ets. Its impulses readily become both 
ole and audible. In moments of ecstacy, 
face lights up, and, in speech or song or 
zhter, the gladness becomes vocal. In 
ments of gloom, the countenance clouds, 
, in murmur, lamentation or weeping, the 
ow makes itself heard. 
ferein lies the subtle significance of Paul's 
aration: We believe and therefore speak. 
master-passions must become articulate. 
_man receives news of some happening on 
ch his entire weal or woe depends, it is 
‘most natural thing in the world for him to 
it over with somebody. If a man sincerely 
eves in the tremendous verities of the 
‘lasting gospel, silence is practically im- 
sible. The adoption of the principle of 
poker-face will stultify—and eventually 
—the finest instincts of his soul. Believ- 
he must speak; and the intensity of his 
1 will be the measure of his eloquence. 


i I, 


: man may, of course, preach, in a languid, 


‘unctory, professional kind of way, a gospel 
has never made any profound appeal to 
—a gospel about which he has no strong 
‘onal convictions. In his U p From Slavery, 
ker Washington says that when the educa- 
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tional institutions that he had established for 
the benefit of the newly-emancipated slaves 
began to run out their first crop of students, it 
was difficult to decide upon the vocations that 
they should then adopt. Naturally, most of 
them, exulting in their-freshly-acquired erudi- 
tion, aspired to become preachers and teachers. 
But, whilst some were eminently fitted for 
these responsible callings, others embraced 
them merely as an easy way of earning a living. 
“I remember one,’ adds Mr. Washington, 
“who was asked as to the shape of the earth. 
What would he teach the children on this 
important subject? He explained that he was 
quite prepared to teach either that the earth 
was flat or that it was round, according to the 
preference of the majority of the parents!” 
The trouble about this sort of thing—both in 
teaching and in preaching—is that, as passion 
becomes articulate in speech, so does the 
absence of it. 

Many years ago, after a visit to England,» 
I so far forgot myself as to prepare a lecture 
on my experiences overseas. I suppose I 
delivered Afloat and Ashore at least a hundred 
times. Whenever I accepted an invitation to 
give this lecture, I suggested that, half-way 
through, an interval should be taken during 
which somebody should sing The Dear Home- 
land. As a result I heard that particular solo 
some scores of times in the course of a year or 
two. And, hearing it so frequently, I developed 
a faculty which never once failed me. I could 
tell, before the soloists were half-way through, 
whether they had emigrated from the Old 
Country or had been born and reared under 
the Southern Cross. The words and the music 
were in every case the same; but a certain inde- - 
finable undertone of poignant emotion was | 
sometimes present and sometimes absent. And 
the presence or absence of that subtle quality 
could readily be sensed. The pew quickly 
acquires the knack of submitting the pulpit to 
the same searching test. 

At the bar, I know, it is necessary that a 
man should sometimes argue along a line in 
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which he has no personal confidence. .The 
question is often asked: Can an advocate 
conscientiously defend a prisoner whom he 
strongly suspects, or secretly believes, to be 
guilty? 1 frequently marvel that the question 
is so consistently stated in this way. We are 
never asked: Can an advocate conscientiously 
prosecute a prisoner whom he strongly suspects, 
or secretly believes, to be innocent? Yet, if I 
were a barrister—and, failing the ministry, no 
calling would more powerfully attract me—this 
second question would give me far greater 
uneasines than the first. All the most com- 
passionate impulses of my soul would lead me 
to place before the Courts, in the least unfav- 
ourable light, the case of the poor wretch who 
had possibly yielded to a more terrible tempta- 
tion than I myself had ever known. But I 
should encounter a good many internal scruples 
in setting myself to besmirch the character of 
a man who was vety possibly as innocent of 
the crime with which he was charged as I was. 
I wonder why it is always the defending, and 
never the accusing, advocate whose probity we 
question. : 

The point is that, whilst the Court thor- 
oughly understands that a defending barrister 
does not commit himself to a personal convic- 
tion of the innocence of his client, a congte- 


gation has every right to assume that the. 


pteacher is presenting a case in which he has 
the most implicit confidence. They take it for 
granted that he is preaching a gospel of which 
he himself has had vital and personal expe- 
rience. Without absolute certainty concerning 


the virtue of his message, he has no right in 
The pulpit, it has been said, is 


the pulpit. 
the preacher's throne. That being so, his own 
secret delight in the sweetness and grace of his 
gospel is the power behind the throne. We 
believe and therefore speak. 


iE 

Again, a man may preach, and preach with 
sincerity and fervour, a gospel that holds for 
him all the glamour of an impressiye and 
encrusted tradition. He believes because others, 
by whose personal charge he has been capti- 
vated, or whose honoured names he has learned 
to venerate, have believed before him. Some 
of the most eminent thinkers and preachers 
have frankly adopted this intellectual attitude. 
Newman is a case in point. Cardinal New- 


man possessed one of the most acute and 


penetrating minds known to ecclesiastical his- 


certain medieval saints? How could he belie 
that the blood of St. Pantaloon, preserved 
a bottle at Ravello, becomes liquid of its ov 
accord whenever, in the month of June, t 
holy day of the saint is celebrated? How cou 
he believe that the house that he visited 
Loreto was the very house in which the He 
Family dwelt in Palestine, having been ma 
ically transported thither in three hops? Y 
Newman firmly believed all this and mu 
more of the same kind. “If,” he says, “if ye 
ask me why I believe it, it is because everyo: 
believes it at Rome, cautious as they are at 
sceptical about some other things.” 

There is something very childlike, and thet 
fore very beautiful, about all this; but there 
also something very dangerous. Dr. Stalk 
says that the most solemn and appalling circut 
stance in the whole tragedy of the life | 
Christ is that the men who rejected, hunt 
down and murdered the Saviour were the be 
men in the nation—its teachers and exampl 
the zealous conservators of the Bible and _ 
the traditions of the past, men who thoug 
they were obeying the dictates of conscien 
and doing the will of God when they treat 
Jesus as they did. And the reason? TI 
reason simply was that they had become tl 
victims of a second-hand faith. \ 

Now the trouble about “believing becau 
everybody believes’ is the trouble that aris 
in a child’s copybook. The top line—the lu 
nearest the copy—is approximately like t 
copy. The second line is approximately li 
the first: the third approximately like the sé 
ond—and so on. But, with all these approx 
mations, there is a constant leakage of exac 
tude. The lines get less and less like the co 
at the top. My son, believing because 
believe, will believe just a little different 
Between my faith and my grandson's fai 
Therein lies the treachery of tradition. 

The history of the English Puritans offers 
striking illustration of the singular ‘circu 
stance that orthodoxy often waxes as fa 
wanes. In the golden age of Puritanism 
two Puritans thought exactly alike. It did n 
occur to any man to adjust his beliefs to 4 
creed of other people. As a result it happer 
that a great body of ideas came to be held 
common, whilst, on minor matters, those wl 
held those ideas differed widely. There y 
no such thing as orthodoxy: but faith 
general. Then came the tragedy. The spirit 


tory; yet he ingenuously confessed that a good ~Puritanism vanished: the body alone remaine 


deal of his faith was founded on the faith of 
others. How, for example, could he believe in 


__ the crude and grotesque miracles attributed, in 
_ some of the Italian and Spanish churches, to 


The later Puritanism consisted, not in 
beatific vision and a glowing faith, but in 
inflexible creed and an intolerant spirit. Ea 
(See page 


THE DEFENSE 
OF YOUR HOPE 


AARON N. MECKEL 


HIS is Bill,” came the familiar voice: 
“T should like to come and talk over 
some religious matters with you.” When 
arrived, we spent two hours together, 
ng in terms of the convictions we held as 
sstant Christians. He had a decision to 
>, a crisis in his life to face. And he 
ed to know. At the end of the interview, 
rose to his full six feet and three inches, 
g, “Now you can sound out the all-clear 
i 

s a signal that needs to be sounded out 
vot a few of us! There was a time when 
- wavered, was uncertain, even denied his 
and Master. But, in the splendid matur- 
f his faith, he counsels Christians, “. . . in 
hearts reverence Christ as Lord. Always 
repared to make a defense to anyone who 
you to account for the hope that is in 


hen it was announced at Princeton Univer- 
not long ago that the renowned Professor 
Brunner, of Switzerland, was to speak in 
el, the students flocked to hear him. 
t would the great theologian say? To the 
‘ise of many, Dr. Brunner gave a simple, 
ng testimony to his faith in Jesus Christ 
edeemer and Lord, basing his words on 


ans 1: 16, 17: “For I am not ashamed of 


Gospel of Christ; for it is the power of 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth— 
herein is the righteousness of God revealed 
faith to faith; as it is written, the just 
live by faith.” When Prof. Brunner thus 
rated the ‘inspiring claim of the Apostle 
he also enunciated the central principle 
he Reformation. His “‘homiletical feet” 
planted on the solid rock of the Christian- 
f the New Testament. He was stating the 
ess of the ages! ee ee 
) the evangelical Protestant who takes ‘his 
seriously, salvation is a matter of direct, 
sdiated approach to God in Jesus Christ! 
him the Lord Jesus Christ is sole Mediator 
een God and man. Salvation, for the 
stant, does not consist in the doing of 
nces, the making of pilgrimages, or the 
‘vance of ordinances as an end in them- 


s. The emphatic heroic “Nein!” of 


Congregational Church 
tree, Massachusetts 


Luther and his fellow ‘‘Protestors’’ still rings 
out. “The just shall live by faith!” And 
salvation comes through repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
only so. 

In His Word, God confronts His creature, 
man, with the profound need of repentance, 
a word almost lost to modern Christianity. 
In a widely publicized article entitled The Real 
Reason, in McCall’s Magazine, the spectacular 
Claire Boothe Luce seeks to explain why she 
entered the Roman fold. The same reasons 
which led Mrs. Luce into Roman Catholicism 
have led thousands of others into Episcopal- 
ianism, Christian Science, and all of our regular 
orthodox Protestant churches. The blunt fact 
is that far too many whose names are heralded 
abroad as converts to this or that church have 
never ‘belonged anywhere! Then when the 
dread disease of spiritual emptiness stabs at 
the heart, one must give himself over to 
something, or else! Let us, whatever our 
religious affiliation, be fair enough to admit 
that the saving grace of God in Jesus Christ 
can never be limited to any one sect, denom- 
ination, or church! 


“For the love of God is broader, than the 
measure of man’s mind, ; 
And the Heart of the Eternal is most - 

wonderfully kind. 


If our faith were but more simple, we 
should take Him at His Word, 

And our lives would be all sunshine, in 
the gladness of our Lord.” 6 


The soul, deciding for life or death, in the ~ 


immediate presence of the God of Jesus Christ, 
and that without needless ritual and ecclesi- 
astical intermediaries—there you have a time- 
less and crucial principle of evangelical Chris- 
tianity! esi 

vs Lie hea 


Basic, also, to what Protestants believe, is 


this second conviction born out of long expe-_ 


rience: that the spheres of church and state 


ate once arid for all to be separate in matters 
of ‘conscience ‘and’ religion! This sovereign — 


conviction was’ written’ by our forefathers in 


flafitinig lettérs into the Constitution as follows: 
‘ / 


cs: Ae pee 
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Congress shall make no laws respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof! Our Protestant for- 
bears knew the meaning of religious perse- 
cution. The principle of separation of church 
and state was no temporaty expedient with 
them. It was to be the enduring principle 
and belief of a grateful posterity which also 
desired to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences. 

We must be very clear in our thinking at 
this point. We Protestants look at Franco 
Spain, or to Latin America, where the results 
of the intermeshing of opportunistic politics 
and religion may be seen writ large, and 
then say, “None of that for America, for us 
and our children!’ Here is such a reliable 
authority as Robert Root, in charge of public 
relations for the World Council of Churches, 
writing in The Christian Century of April 
16, 1947, of the ‘Twilight of Religious Lib- 
erty” in post-war Italy. The Italian constituent 
assembly has lately voted to incorporate into 
the new constitution the provision of the 1929 
Lateran treaty and of the concordat agreed 
upon by the Vatican and Mussolini's Fascist 
government. And with what result? Listen: 
“These documents proclaim Roman Catholicism 
‘the sole religion of the Italian state’... The 
Protestant minority becomes thereby ‘‘a threat 
to national unity.” It’s a concrete instance of 
what happens when the American principle of 
separation of church and state is abandoned. 
Small wonder that we hear and read much of 
anti-clericalism in present day Italy! And 
one is led to wonder if all that is condemned 
as “Communism” in some circles is actually 
such! ; 

American Protestants shall continue to 
oppose the sending of a ‘‘personal ambassador’”’ 
to the Vatican by the President. It flies directly 
in the face of the American Constitution. It 
is democracy playing favorites! For the same 
reason Protestants will continue to oppose 
the use of public tax funds for sectarian and 
parochial purposes! In Wisconsin this pro- 
posal to use public tax funds for parochial 
purposes was recently defeated by a very 


-fMafrow margin, but defeated due to the con- 


certed alertness of alert and fair-minded citi- 
zens. This is an issue which we may rest 


assured will increasingly reassert itself, and we | 


shall need to be on the alert. 

Indeed, we in America must decide: shall 
we continue to cherish the principle of the 
separation of church and state as written 
structurally into the supreme law of our land, 


- or, will we abandon it in favor of a state- 


ridden and politically manipulated religion and 


church, the mere plaything and sport of the 
powers that be? In making this decision we 
become the arbiters of the future destiny of out 
nation and of our children. 


Ill. 

The third belief we mention concerns the 
authority and the place of the church within 
the economy of Protestantism. The place of 
the church is far too often understressed in 
Protestantism. The writer listened in not long 
ago when a well-meaning pastor addressed a 
large group of young people. You would think 
from what was said that the church doesn’t 
count! That there is little need of its guid- 
ance and nurture and fellowship. Of course 
such a claim is utterly fallacious, and betokens 
the need for us Protestants to do some cleat 
thinking concerning the authority and place 
of the church within our economy. The church 
was precious to Christ! . 

“For with His blood He bought her, and 
for her life He died!” 

Protestant Christianity a matter of selfish 
individualism? The assumption of a do-as- 
you-please attitude in affairs of faith and 
worship? ‘True, that attitude exists. But it is 
emphatically not to be confused with the 
authoritative faith of our fathers or the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament! The most 
cursory examination of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, for instance, reveals that ‘‘they that be- 
lieved had all things in common.” They 
forgot not the assembling themselves together 
on the Lord's Day as the surrounding pagans 
did. The New Testament church was a com 
munity of believers. It was a discreet social 
phenomenon, a new emergent on the stage 
of humanity, an integral part of the revelation 
of God in Christ. And to say that one can 
be a worthwhile Christian apart from the 
Church of Jesus is as patently ridiculous as 
claiming to be a good American without being 
willing to take out citizenship papers! The 
very Lord's Prayer begins in the plural: “Out 
Father,” and the Sacraments presuppose ; 
community and a fellowship of faith, love anc 
sacrifice. Not that we are ever to lean on 
the church as a crutch, or to ask the church 
to do all our thinking and make all o 
decisions for us! A son recalls the Sagacious 


church, far from being unimportant, is ind 
pensable. Within her blest courts he find 
sustaining fellowship and an opportunity 


ixit, the Little Red School House 


HE Expositor has, for many years, main- 
tained that were Protestant Christianity to 
present the positive, constructive phases of 
ss faith in anything approximating an adequate 
danner, it would have small time or effort for 
ne destructive, and, if its faith were rightly 
unctional, small inclination. 
Varying none from such policy, the fol- 
owing facts are set down for reader appraisal 
d analysis, for just what they may be worth, 
ss indicative of the increasing need of Protes- 
antism to maintain a faith which functions. 
On December 31, 1929, Pope Pius XI issued 
encyclical on education from which the 
lowing lines are quoted. “Education belongs 
pre-eminently to the Church for two super- 
satural reasons. . . . As for the scope of the 
church's educative mission, it extends over 
Il peoples without limitations, according to 
rist’s command, “Teach ye all nations.’ Nor 
3 there civil power which can oppose or 
wrevent it. . . . And the Church has been able 
do so much because her educative mission 
tends also to the non-faithful. . .-.” 
Commenting on that, Orestes A. Brownson, 
uthor and publisher, says, “We deny, of 
urse, as Catholics, the right of qvil govern- 
ent to educate; for education is a function of 
€ spiritual society, the Church, as much as 
teaching and the administration of the sacra- 
nts. . . . We deny the competency of the 
tate to educate, even for its own order, or its 
jights to establish purely secular schools.” 
Jesuit Paul L. Blakely wrote, ‘ “The school if 
wot a temple,’ quotes Pope Pius I, ‘is a den.’ 
he public school has never claimed to be a 
mple. Whatsoever its pretensions in this 


“atholics must oppose.” 

_ Jesuit Francis P. LeBuffe was quoted by the 
ew York Times, in 1943, as saying before a 
eting of New York City employes, ‘“Thanks 


which is un-American, we have a generation 
nat does not know God.” 

The Jesuit magazine, America, has said, 
"This business of teaching every child indis- 
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pect, it is most assuredly, something which 


co our Godless American Public School System, - 


| The Editors Columns 
ay 


criminately how to read and write results in 
nothing more than mass illiteracy. . . . This 
indiscriminate ‘education’ applied to all alike, 
under State systems, is the result of the heresy 
of the equality of man.” 

In 1943, as reported by the Press Herald 
Bureau of Washington, D.C., “the Federal 
Works Agency has allocated $33,457.00 to 
rebuild the . . . school at Brunswick, which 
was recently burned down. This includes re- 
equipping the school. The applicant is the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Portland, Maine.” 

U.S. Senator Aiken of Vermont introduced 
bill S. 199, which would enable parochial 
schools, out of public tax money, to pay 
teachers, build houses, transport and equip 
pupils. 

“The parochial school was never desired by 
the American Roman Catholic people, neither 
were they even so much as asked to say whether 
they wanted it or not, nor do they regard it 
for the most part with any feeling but that 
of irksomeness now. The thinking class of 
Catholics would be glad to get rid of it, if 
this could be done quietly and without public 
scandal.” This from page 345 of the book, 
“Facing The Twentieth Century,’ by a Catho- 
lic writer, Thomas F. Byron. 

It is reported there are 19 states permitting 
some form of support of parochial schools 
from public tax funds. : 

The New York Times wrote, editorially, 
“The pope’s encyclical sounds a note that will 
startle Americans, for it assails an institution 
dearest to them, the public school, without 
which it is hardly conceivable that democracy 
could long exist.” 


Together / 
HE orchestra was on the stage. 


concert which had been talked about for a 
long time. 


they would have liked to do other things. That 


meant sacrificing something. All good things — 


involve some sacrifice and self-denial. 
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Each per- 
son had his instrument, ready to begin a’ 


Many evenings had been spent in. 
rehearsal, even when some of them thought 


Yet even after all the rehearsals they were 
not ready to play. Each instrument, no matter 
how good the player, had to be in tune with 
every other instrument. So the oboe player 
sounded a note. Immediately every other play- 
er tuned his instrument to the oboe. Some 
were teachers, some were students; some in- 
struments were very expensive, some were not; 
but none of that mattered now. Every instru- 
ment had to be in tune one with the other, or 
there could be no concert. ; 

When the tuning had been finished the con- 
ductor appeared. Among his duties he had to 
blend all the orchestra. into a harmonious 
whole. As he raised his baton absolute silence 
ptevailed. When he brought it down the con- 
cert began. Music of beauty and moving force 
filled the auditorium, as each instrument be- 
came a part of the whole orchestra. 

Now the oboe could not say to the violin, 
“IT am the orchestra.’ Nor could the horn say 
to the flute, ‘I am the-orchestra.’’ Each was a 
part of the other and of the whole, blended 
in harmony and time, making an orchestra. 

The ‘cello player could not say, “I am go- 
ing to play what I please and how I please.” 
Nor could any other member of the orchestra 
say he would play as fancy might move him. 
Each followed the lead and guidance of the 
conductor, and beautiful music delighted the 
audience. 

When the composer wrote the music played, 
he could not do as he pleased either. He could 
start with any note he desired. But as soon 
as he set down that first note he had deter- 
mined the last note of his composition. The 
second note he wrote had to bear a certain 

- relation to the first. After he had written five 
: or six notes he had settled the key of his com- 
position, and he must conform to this in order 
to produce a piece of music both harmonious 
and beautiful. Unless the composer obeyed 
musical laws he could produce no music. 
Even before the orchestra was blended into 
a harmonious whole the composer had brought 
his musical gift and genius into a form of dis- 
: cipline which would cooperate with the laws 
of harmony and musical composition. 
4 Life is like that. In cooperation among the 
____ people of the earth there will be harmony and 
beauty. The conductor is God. As each*mem- 
ber of the orchestra must follow the lead and 
_ guidance of the conductor, so all peoples must 
- merge their talents and abilities under the 
_ guidance and direction of the God and Father 


with Him to bring His Kingdom to this earth, 


of all. We are God’s fellow workers, striving . 


that peace, joy, harmony, beauty and love 
dwell among all men,—W.,:R, Siegart. 


WHAT CAN ROB ME OF GOD? 


What can rob me of God? 
Not grief, whose ugly power 
Beclouds my sky S 
And takes from me 
Fair hours of happiness— 
Not pain, whose thrust 
Within my heart 
My quivering lips 
Can never rightly tell— 
Not loss, as from my sight 
There vanisheth e’en, that 
Which hath been life of life to me. 2 


What can rob me of God? 
Not but my careless quest 
For other things that take His place, ‘ 
Things that fawn over me 

And smile the'while 

They climb the throne within my heart 
And make of me a slave. 


These things I will not have 

To rule my life, 

Nor to them lose my God! 

I'll watch their power lessen 

As days flow by, 

While God becomes more wonderful 
The longer I keep loving Him. 


G. A. LEICHLITER. 


Dr. Fosdick Sees Battle of Faiths 


Describing the present generation as a “battlefield — 
of .contending faiths’—that of communism on one 
hand and liberty, democracy and the Christian way . 
of life on the other—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, — 
pastor emeritus of the Riverside Church, declared — 
it would be “the greatest tragedy in the world” to 
defeat communism through physical warfare. - "4 

Dr. Fosdick spoke at the annual luncheon of. the 
City College Student Christian Association, held at 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 141st Street and Con: " 
vent Avenue. He was introduced to the gathering 
of 200 students and faculty members by Dr. Harry 
N. Wright, president of the college. cols 3g a 

“Communism is a tremendous faith,’ Dr. Fos-_ 

_ dick said. “It has a creed-dialectical materialism, 
which its adherents believe in as Christians do the 
scriptures. It has shrines, pilgrimages, hymns and 
rituals and where do we find more energetic mis- 
sionary work?” al 

If communism wins the struggle it will be becaus 
of “the driving faith behind it,” the speaker said. 

“We must defeat communism through intelliger 
and the persuasion of ideas,’ Dr. Fosdick decl 
“It would be the greatest tragedy in the world to 
defeat it through violence, for, no sooner would t 
victory be won, than communism would rise < 
“inthe chaotic period following the v 
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astor as Mayor 


Berkeley, California, elected as mayor the 
=v. Laurance L. Cross, pastor of Northbrae 
ommunity Church; he has recently taken office 
ter a hotly-contested election that brought 
it the largest vote in the city’s history. 

“Just how much can be accomplished for 
0d in city government by a churchman will 
> tested during the next two years in Berke- 
y, says The Christian Advocate, issue July 
). “The interesting thing about Mr. Cross’ 
ection is that he was drafted to run. He 
ad been very active in civic affairs, having 
sen chairman of the Berkeley chapter of the 
merican Red Cross, head of the Berkeley 
‘oup of Alcoholics Anonymous, a member of 
ie advisory board of the YMCA, and had 
yne much to improve inter-racial relations in 
© community.” 

The need for Christian citizens to choose 
id support candidates for public office, can- 
dates who will apply Christian standards in 
ie administration of public affairs, has grown 
ith the years; it is acute now. There are 
perienced laymen, of unquestioned integrity 
every. community, who would respond to 
yeing drafted to run” for public office. Local 
istors can always exercise a voice in the 
lection of candidates who will serve a com- 
unity well, if they will interest themselves in 
e problems of the community, and organize 
rt action. This will place responsibility upon 
urchmen, and still leave pastors free to 
vote their efforts to the ministry to which 
ey were called. 


nowledge Is Responsibility 

‘The hope of America, and in turn the 
vilized world, is the emerging generation: 
Thatever sacrifice is made now to provide the 
sht kind of education, the right kind of 
achers, will bring positive security to future 
nerations. 


Turbulent times stir up storms of hatred and 
develop false values. Character is the uni- 
versal solvent; character is the essential basis 
for action that is worthy. 

It is not the gale but the set of the sail 
that brings home the ship. Years spent in 
the schools of America (public schools and 
Sunday schools) will set the sail for each new 
generation. The young people will bring the 
ship to harbor safely, despite the gale, if the 
teaching in our schools and churches has built 
character within them. 

The teaching of teachers who will build this 
character into our emerging Americans is a 
major defensive operation. Character build- 
ing is an important offensive assault on ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and selfishness. To impart 
knowledge is a small part of the teacher's 
assignment; imparting knowledge goes hand 
in hand with developing a sense of responsi- 
bility towards our fellowmen,—economically, 
politically, spiritually. 

Teaching the use of knowledge is more 
important than imparting knowledge; to know 
is an assumption of responsibility, no matter 
what sphere of life it may concern. Knowledge 
and human welfare go hand in hand; knowl-~ 
edge and an understanding of imparting that 
knowledge to create a responsible citizen makes. 
all teaching intriguing. This is the challenge 
of an emerging America.—Henry Klonower, 
Director, Teacher Education and Certification, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Should Churches Pay Taxes? 


Readers who have not informed themselves 
on the question of taxing church properties 
will find it well to do so. Reasons for taxation; 
reasons against taxation are appearing in print 
widely—in denominational papers, church bul- 
letins, and metropolitan newspapers. The 
question of taxation is raised in conferences, 
state-wide conventions, and national assemblies. 


It might well be debated in local church groups, — i 
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thus insuring that members are informed on 
this important subject. 
There ate vital questions related to. this 
whole subject, rooted in the constitutional 
guarantee of religious freedom. It is essential 
that we inform ourselves on the question of 
taxation of church property, the reasons for 
and against raising the question at this crucial 
time, and what our position shall be as indi- 
viduals, and as leaders in local communities. 
This is no longer an academic question; it has 
grown into a live, practical fact, demanding 
thought and decision. 


Sunday-School-By-Mail 


The Central conference Women’s Missionary 
Society of the English Lutheran Church pro- 
vided complete office furnishings for Miss 
Eleanore Gillstrom, who conducts. a Sunday- 
School-by-Mail out of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 400 children are enrolled. 


Church Bulletins in Depots and 
Travel Stations 


Travellers waiting at railway stations, bus 
stations, and repair stations in any and all 
parts of the country (especially during the 
summer and fall months) welcome reading 
matter. Some stations have reading-matter- 
receptacles for theit own company schedules, 
advertising matter, etc. There is ample space 
in most of them for several additional racks 
to hold local church bulletins, tracts, denom- 
inational papers, devotional booklets, and in- 
vitations to attend churches of the traveller's 
choice. This is a project for young people, 
under the guidance of the pastor or director of 
religious education. : 

There would be cooperation on the part of 
railway and bus companies in this effort, and 
would serve a real purpose. Any person 
having waited in a depot, repair station, or 
bus station for an hour or more, without some- 
thing definite to occupy~the attention, will 
welcome the opportunity to assist-in such a 
project. ; 

Evangelism literature will find its mark here! 


Wanted: More Men Like Judd 


Government in America needs the earnest 
and sincere devotion of Christian men and 
Inspiration may be found in May, 


and contribution of Walter H. Judd of Min- 
neapolis; former medical missionary to China 


and Student Volunteer leader. One of the 


most influential congressmen in Washington, 
twice re-elected, Rep. Judd feels politics is his 
Christian duty; votes not as his district may 
want him to, but as he feels he ought to vote. 


To File for Father’s Day, 1948 
Or Father and Son Program 


“Thanks to My Dad’ by Lucile Enlow, 
Orlando, Florida, in the July, 1947, issue of 
Moody Monthly, pages 754 and 760, is a 
homely, warm-hearted tribute to a godly par- 
ent, and will provide inspiration for a “Father's 
Day’ program; also for “Father and Son 
Program” in November of this year. 

A number of the graphically described inci- 
dents can be dramatized with little effort, 
emphasizing the spiritual angle of “trusting in 
the love of God.” 


The Quota-Force Plan 
for United Nations Reform 


The history of the “Quota-Force Plan’ may 
be secured by writing to the American Legion, 
Middletown, Ohio, or the Board of Education, 
school principal. The plan was originated by 
two young men of Middletown, George Hook, 
injured in the Normandy invasion, and Bill 
Verity, who fought in the Pacific, who de- 
cided that something practical should be done 
about permanent peace in the world. 

Much has been accomplished by way of 
developing the plan, in this country and 
abroad. The reforms suggested for strength- 
ening the United Nations Charter are three, 
having one aim—to make aggressive war im- 
possible. ; 

1. The U.N. would be strengthened by re- 
organizing the Security Council, which would 
be composed of two members each from the 
U.S., Britain, and Russia; one each from 
China and France; two selected collectively by 
remaining member states. A six-vote plurality 
would determine action on matters of aggres- 
sion. On such matters the veto power could 
not be used. , 


Aggression is defined as ‘“‘an attack with 
weapons of violence by a government of a 
sovereign state, or by its citizens against the 
territory of another sovereign state.” Prepar- 
ation for aggression is defined as “production 


of scientific weapons beyond the agreed quotas, 


‘or refusal to submit to inspection.” 


The International Court of Justice would be 
reorganized to interpret the reformed U. 
Charter and to determine when aggressio: 
when rearmament for aggression has occur 


2. Asks for creation of an Atomic Develop- 
iment Authority for the control of atomic weap- 
yas (the Baruch proposal). 

3. Establish a strong world police force to 
arry out the mandates of the World Court 
nd Security Council. To make up this police 
orce the U.S., Russia, and- Great Britain 
vould each be allowed 20 per cent of the 
irmed forces of the world: China and France 
cach 10 per cent; the remaining 20 per cent 
vould be a highly-trained and_highly-paid 
ternational contingent, responsible only to 
he world authority, to act as shock troops in 
fase of necessity. The national contingents 
would act as reserves. 

The plan is not perfect, but the citizens of 
Middletown feel that it is the only practical 
olan that has been put forth, and that if 
idopted and perfected as we go along, the 
world of men will survive, and offer a chance 
ror education and religion to do their work 
M preparing men for universal brotherhood, 
ind a world federation of states. 


Professional Integrity 


“Opposition to teachers’ strikes, approval of 

-ederal aid to education, and a grave warning 
against any breakdown of the barrier between 
church and state’’ were stressed by Mrs. Pearl 
A. Wanamaker of Olympia, Washington, pres- 
ident of the National Education Association 
at the association’s convention in Cincinnati, 
July 8, 1947. 
_ “Tt is sometimes argued,’ said Mrs. Wana- 
maker, “that teachers, goaded by low salaries 
and social inequalities, are justified in strik- 
ing—that some strikes have bettered the con- 
ditions of the teachers. There can be no such 
hing as a successful strike by teachers. For 
mmediate gains-won by individuals, the en- 
ire profession loses in stature.” = 

“Teachers, as individuals, claim the right 
o belong to labor unions,” continued Mrs. 
Wanamaker, “The NEA, however, stands firm 
n its objection to organic affiliation of the pro- 
fession, as a body, with amy part of the national 
ife that entertains an exclusive economic, re- 
igious, or political point of view. .. . 

“The best interests of public education are 
10t served by the affiliation of the teaching 
srofession with labor.” 
Bu ghee.) ao ga 
The public schools of the United States of 
America, served by the teaching profession 
argely trained in that system of publicly owned 
Ba belong to all the people. The schools 
not belong to any special group, regardless 


(Reported by Emma 


of its constituency, purpose, or aims. Teacher- 
afhliation with any group of citizens, profes- 
sionally, will reap a harvest of ‘‘gremlins’” in 
coming years. Any group of citizens influen- 
tial in winning concessions of any kind of the 
teaching profession will demand a voice in 
dictating the teaching activities —Ed. 


Learning How to Speak Well 


Any leader of young people looking about 
for an interesting project for the fall and 
early winter months will do well to secure a 
copy of Bess Sondel’s ‘‘How to Converse Well 
and Make Speeches.” The formal title of 
the book is “Are You Telling Them?”, and 
is published by Prentice-Hall, $2.95. You can 
order the book through your local book dealer, 
if he does not have a copy on hand. Probably, 
you will find the volume in your local library 
for examination. 

It is mot necessary that the leader be a 
teacher of speech, or an accomplished public 
speaker; your group will have more fun and 
profit for the time spent, if each group member 
takes part, either in discussing one phase of 
a specific assignment, or making a speech on 
a specific topic under discussion. Let no one 
get a corner on discussions, speech-making, or 
conversation; keep it a group project, so all 
may benefit by experience and study. Many — 
will not have time for outside study, so all 
assignments willbe read aloud before the 
group by some member; long assignments will 
be divided so a number will take part. 


New Church Music 


In mid-summer, we are still a long way from 
the celebration of Christmas and New Year’s. 
Yet it is not too early to begin gathering in 
the ripened crops which will go later into the 
preparation of the feast of good things of 
which your parishioners will partake in special » 
services on those two days. 

J. Fischer & Brother, publishers of some of 
the Church’s finest music for choir and organ, 
are well aware of that fact and have in readi- 
ness for coming needs, and those of your 
organist and choir director,-a wealth of recent 
and worthy compositions, anthems, solos and 
organ music. ute 

Among those submitted for Expositor ap- 
praisal are found: 

A New Yeat’s Song, Viebrock and Garden 

Come Now, Ye Shepherds, Elmore and Reed 

Today is Christ Born, Wm. T. Pollak 


In David’s Town, Elmore and Reed tie 
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It Came Upon a Midnight Clear, Emery 
(For junior and mixed choir) 
The Matchless Maiden (Christmas), Nelson 
Rejoice Christians, Edmundson 
Mother’s Day Hymn, Barnes 
O Lord, God of Hosts, Harris 
For the organ— 
The First Noel, Balogh 
The Messiah, Handel 
Let All Mortal Flesh, Maekelberghe 


And organ collections— 
The Gregorian Organist, Rossini 
(Contrapuntal Preludes and Postludes) 
Ecclesiastical Organist, Rossini 
(Preludes, Interludes-Postludes ) 
Together they provide an excellent addition 
for any choir or organ library, one which 
should be brought to the attention of your 
music committee. 


Money Raising Plans 


New equipment, organization needs, or gen- 
eral church budgets, in preparation for the fall 
and winter program are under consideration in 
thousands of churches at the present ‘hour. 
Christmas card selling is a pleasant and profit- 
able means of raising needed funds. Every 
family in the church is a prospect, and de- 
lighted to have catalogs available at the church 
office, or brought to their homes. Western 
Art Studios, Dept. 64-R, 257 S. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif., will send free catalog 
promptly upon receiving your request. 

In addition to Greeting Cards, Western Art 
Studios offers a complete line of Bibles and 
Children’s Books. Demand for all three lines 
. will increase as the fall program is undertaken. 
Early request for information and catalog will 
permit prompt orders in September. 


Ministerial Counselling 
Planned Parenthood 


Expositor readers interested.in these subjects, 
especially for training courses, may secure a 
booklet issued by National Clergymen’s Advis- 
ory Council, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., ‘edited by Roy A. Burkhart, Ph.D., 
pastor First Community Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, containing— 

Foreword, The Church’s Opportunity 
Through the Family, Why the Church is Con- 
cerned with Planned Families, History of the 
Planned Parenthood Movement, The Church’s 
Role in Planned Parenthood. There is no 
price given, 36 pages, 6 x 9 inches, paper 


cover. 
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This has not always been the case. 


Organizing a Working Church 

Dr. Walter L. Lingle describes the working- 
organization of First Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, under the leadership of Clarence 
E. Macartney, D.D., in The Christian Observer, ~ 
July 9, 1947, issue, pages 2, 3. Dr. Lingle’s 
description is based on the 64-page booklet 
issued by First Church as a “Twentieth Anni- 
versary’’ observance of Dr. Macartney’s pas- 
torate. 

Expositor readers may secure a copy of this 
issue of the Christian Observer at local libraries, ~ 
or send 20c to Christian Observer, 412 So. 3rd 
St., Louisville 2, Ky., for this issue. The 
article is worth many times that, from the 
standpoint of inspiration, potential encourage-’ 
ment for putting some of the activities into — 
practice in smaller churches in any part of 
the country. 


Preachers Attention! 


Edward A. Taam, assistant director of the 
F.B.I., says that the cause of delinquency is 
that the world has lost its sense of sin. 

—W atchman-Examiner. 


Self-Help in Foreign Missions 


“The first thing that comes to mind, in at — 
least enough minds to make a generalization 
possible, when foreign missions are mentioned, 
is money,’ writes M. L. Kretzman, in the 
June, 1947, issue of The American Lutheran, 
topic, “Missions: Our World Responsibility.” | 

“Money does play a dominant role in the 
cause of missions; money is power. It means 
buildings, new mission stations, hiring work- 
ers, winning of souls, — schools, equipment. 
teaching staffs, health in rural areas; it means 
literature, conferences, refresher courses for 
pastors and teachers, social welfare, — the 
whole vast machinery of what has come to be — 
known as foreign missions. ‘= 

“There are several things which must be- 
borne in mind if we would count the cost of 
increasing our mission endeavor before be- — 
ginning to build our town. The first of these 
is that, as now admitted by students of foreign — 
missions, western money must be used with a~ 
great deal of discretion in the mission fields. 
We have 
sent men out from an economy in which money — 
does things and they have used both westetals 
money and western methods so freely that the 
initiative, resourcefulness, self-sacrifice and self- 
expression of national Christians has often been — 
stultified. : a 


“The problem in this period of reconstruc- 

on will be to use money wisely. 2. the 
enerous use of money to put the churches of 
ricken countries on their feet, to relieve dis- 
ess, will be the line of least resistance. It 
_ true, we can and must do much; it is also 
ue that we must assess very carefully every 
resent need in the light of the potential 
ipacity of the people for self-help, 


bout Ourselves as Christians 


1. When a church member rests, he rusts. 

2. The Lord’s big job is to get His church 
ito the world without getting the world into 
[is church. 

3. The biggest liar in the world is the 
shristian who gives excuses for not doing his 
uty. 2 
4. Rip Van Winkle is the only man who 
ver became famous while asleep. 

5. The devil is an artist. He paints sin in 
ery attractive colors. 

6. Heaven is a prepared place for a pre- 
ared people. 

7. Do what you should and you will have 
o time to do what you should not. 

8. The Bible needs no defense; it needs 
ivestigation and study. 

9. If you can’t tell whether a person is a 
hristian, you know he isn’t. 

10. He who stops being better, stops being 
ood. —Church Chimes (Baptist), Shreveport, 
OUuIS1ana. 


Vorld-Wide Communion Sunday 
October 5, 1947 


World-Wide Communion Sunday this year 
jill be the last one prior to the meeting of 
ne World Assembly of Churches in Holland 
1 the summer of 1948, and will thus have 
pecial significance. 

The American Committee for the World 
jouncil of Churches in cooperation with the 
Yepartment of Evangelism of the Federal 
jouncil urges ministers to emphasize the need 
or prayers for those who will be entrusted 
) represent them at the 1948 World Council 
jeeting, that they may draw their vision from 
ne simplicity, the unity, and the mystery of 
ne Lord’s Supper, that they may draw their 
umility and courage from the knowledge that 
I am among you as one who setveth.” 
Dr. Jesse M. Bader may be reached at the 
Jepartment of Evangelism for special sug- 
estions; Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, the Ameri- 
an Committee of World Council of Churches, 
7 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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New Germ-Killing Light 


The approaching season for common colds, 
and other germ-spreading epidemics, will cause 
church leaders everywhere to seek first-hand 
information on a new development in Germ- 
Killing lights. The Lustra Corporation of 
America, 40. West 25th Street, New York 10, 
New York, announces a new all-purpose germi- 
cidal unit designed for either direct irradiation 
with sterilizing ultraviolet, or indirect room 
air disinfection. 

The unit illustrated, Protect-O-Ray, No. 
G211, can be hung anywhere for temporary or 
permanent installation, is chromium plated 
with satin aluminum reflecting surface, comes 
complete wired and equipped with a 15-watt 
germicidal ultraviolet tube. 


Schools using germicidal lamps are reported 
as attaining remarkable results. When the 
measles epidemic in the Philadelphia area in 
1941 put 25,000 children to bed and raised 
the weekly sickness rate to 23 per cent, nearby 
Germantown schools and two other public 
schools using germicidal lamps had a weekly 
measles rate not exceeding 4 per cent. Chicken- 
pox, pneumonia, influenza, and the common 
cold are some of the diseases caused by ait- 
borne germs said to be killed on exposure to 
the powerful ultraviolet germicidal radiation 
released from the Protect-O-Ray unit. 


Interviewing Jesus Christ 


“The editor-in-chief of an influential daily 
newspaper waiting in your office, seeking your 
help to interview Jesus Christ!” John Reeder — 
Reeves tells you, in story form, about what 
your personal reaction would be to such an 
assignment, in The Christian Advocate, July 
10. Every minister who reads it will have 
renewed appreciation of the problems of lay- 
men; he will have renewed appreciation of the 
need for making Jesus Christ real to those who _ 
come seeking. ees 
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Text: Psa. 37:23. 


I. The Race Is Not to the Swift. 


HERE is so much tragedy, uncertainty, 

and inequality. in the world today that it 

is hard to take the Scripture seriously: 
“Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.” And yet when we consider the mani-° 
fold evidence of God’s loving providence rul- 
ing and overruling our little destinies, we are 
compelled to patience in judgment and made 
acquainted once again with the inscrutable fact 
that “the Lord upholdeth the righteous; the 
Lord knoweth the days of the upright: and 
their inheritance shall be forever.” 

Many of us have become so hardened by 
frustration and failure that we don’t give the 
snap of our fingers for this palaver about 
divine providence, and even less for man’s 
place in the sun. We quite agree with the 
wife’s retort to her husband when he said, “As 
I contemplate the wonders of nature, I realize 
how insignificant is man.’ She tartly replied, 
“Any woman knows that without contemplat- 
ing.” And yet, despite life’s bitter moments 
when we lose our moral and spiritual per- 
spective, there is something in us that makes us 
kith and kin with Webb Miller, that famous 
war correspondent who was crushed to death 
by a moving train in the midst of a London 
blackout, and who left the world a stirring 


autobiography, I Found No Peace. In quest 
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of the answer to life’s haunting dilemma Webb 


Miller left the mid-west plains to travel five 


continents, seeking for peace in a world of 
strife. “Why,” you ask, “did he not quit 
after such endless search?” Because, like 
you and me, he kept hoping against hope that 
he would find the answer. All the time in 
his pocket he carried alittle book, Thoreau’s 
Walden, the simple narrative of Henry David 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Thoreau who found peace a century ago in. 
a New England countryside by Walden Pond. 
In spite of ourselves we, all of us, reserve at 
least a small corner in our inner being 
where we continue to believe that caustic old 
Preacher of Old Testament times, when he 
said: “I returned, and saw under the sun, that 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favor to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.” 
I wonder if the people on the first six cars 
of the derailed flyer realized that their escape 
had nothing whatever to do with their right- 
eousness or wickedness; and I trust you realize’ 
that’ God was with those in the wreck as much 
as those who escaped. When, for example, 
that young woman entrapped helplessly in the 
wreckage said with a smile, “‘I’m Irish, I can 
take it,’ she was revealing something more 
than her Irish—the comforting power of the 
Everlasting Arms upholding her in disaster. 
Recently I was called into a home where a 
little baby had come. The little fellow didn’t 
have a fighting chance, it seemed, but he kept 
on fighting, determined and propelled by thé 
God-given will-to-live, to make the best of it. 
After a while he was brought home. One 
Sunday after church his parents brought him 
to the altar and I baptized him. And then, a’ 
week later he suddenly grew worse. They took 
him back to the hospital and there he died, just. 
thirteen weeks old. Why did God deal thus 
with the child? And with the young child’s 
parents? I asked myself these questions as I 
stood by the little casket that day we laid its 
earthly house in the dust. The poet Tennyson 
once asked a similar question as he stood by 
a flower growing in the crevice of a wall: 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the cranny 
I hold you here, root and all, 
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In my hand, little flower— 

But if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is. 


But it.is not always given to us to understand 
ae why’s and wherefore’s. Living as we do 
this world of human actions and reactions, 
world of laws which we too frequently dis- 
ggard both contemptuously and unwittingly, 
world of sin, disease, and death, we cannot 
xplain our defeats and disappointments, our 
iibulations and hardships, or even our suc- 
esses and blessings. In absolute faith we are 
-iven back to the cry of the Psalmist: ‘The 
ps of Mr. Goodman are ordered by the 
td: and he delighteth in his way. Though 
2 fall, he shall not be utterly cast down; for 
ee Lord upholdeth him with His hand.” 


II. A Man’s Life Consisteth Not in the 
Abundance of Things. 


Yet we imply, as every social strategist does, 
aat “a man’s life does consist in the abun- 
ce of things which we possess; and the 
od man is certainly entitled by all the justice 
° the gods to a full share. 
were is such a thing as divine justice, it is 
ilse reasoning to assume even that the reward 
- Mr. Goodman is something he can see and 
puch. Mussolini and his bloody accomplices 
urried this reason ad absurdum. He reasoned, 
y the abundance of possessions I intend to 
ove myself righteous.’ How he must be- 
ink himself in this hour when his possessions 
re. confiscated and destroyed and his soul is 
xposed as completely vile and bankrupt. 

It was Jesus who insisted that Mr. Good- 
aan would not find his reward in the abun- 
mance of things which he possessed, but rather 
. the way he handled what he possessed and 
Mod up to life when perchance he possessed 
cothing. 

Last summer I visited an uncle’s farm. I 
yok the children to the barn to see the ani- 
wals; there were no horses any more, only a 
ouple of calves, a few cows, several pigs, and 
flock of chickens. While the children jumped 
a the hay mow I lay down on some bags of 
cently threshed grain and began to ask 
ayself, “Now what does he have to show for 


il the years he’s put on this farm? The old — 


1ill, once a source of income, is gone. The 
ull race is clogged up and dry. The once 


ad well nigh deserted of livestock. Look at 
1ose mows, half empty. Save for the occa- 
onal flapping of pigeons along the ridge- 
ple of the decrepit roof and the infrequent 


But even though — 


nic and span barn is dismal with cobwebs — 


bawling of the calves in the stables under- 
neath, the place is smitten with the stillness of 
death.” Then I thought of my uncle, under 
the blows of illness, little more than a walking 
corpse, and my aunt, a little woman who with 
tireless plodding kept body and soul, such 
as it was, together in that homestead, and my 
cousin recuperating after a long siege of rheu- 
matic fever in the room upstairs, and I racked 
my brain repeating over and over: ‘What, 
what have they got to show for the toil, labor, 
and sorrow of these many years?’ Then I 
remembered how men came through that valley 
trying to talk those farmers into shady com- 
promise with the black markets, and when they 
came to this farm, my uncle and aunt, though 
in need of money, replied with a slow drawl, 
“I guess we’re not interested.’ Like a flash I 
saw the answer to all my driving questions. 
No, they did not have much to show when it 
came to things, but as Jesus put it, “What 
profit is it for a man to gain the whole world 
and forfeit his soul? What could a man offer 
as an equivalent for his soul?” 

Try as we will, we can’t escape the predica- 
ment of Mr. Goodman, and somehow, some- 
time we must come to terms with this business 
of living, if in trial and calamity, in prosperity 
and success we would possess “‘our soul.” Dr. 
Mecklenburg in Truths Men Live By. says: 
“You know the chief business of life must be 
living. To make a success of living is the end 
of existence, is it not?” But he goes on, “I 
asked a man once what he was living for. He 
said, “For the day when I can retire on a 
pension.” A nervous, fretful wife said, “I 
only hope my nerves hold out until Peter re- 
tires and my children are married off.” A 
woman said, “I am just existing until I can get 
my divorce and marry John.” How little many 
of us realize what the way of the righteous 
means! How little we have learned to live! 

Did you by any chance hear that radio play, 
Taxi, Mister? Its pith and power lay in the 
experience of the old man facing the uncertain 
prospect of a major operation with the deter- 
mination to “dip in where you are,” as the 
haunting lines of a poet phrased it. No more 
crowding for position, no more striving for 
possessions, no more thinking of self first, but 
henceforth “dipping in’ with kindness, sac- 
rifice, service, truth, honor, and love. For, in 
a peculiar way that old man had discovered Mr. 


Goodman's imperishable reward and realized © 


with contagious faith that “the steps of Mr. 
Goodman are ordered by the Lord: and He 
delighteth in his way., Though he fall, he 


shall not be utterly cast down: for the Lord . 


upholdeth him with His hand.” 
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Il. Finally, Whatsoever Things Are True. 


‘But, wait a moment,” you say, “how can 
you expect Mr. Goodman to delight in His 
way, if it leads to failure and tragedy?’ Ina 
word, you. want to know the secret of Mr. 
Goodman’s victory. This is a fair question. 

Some years ago there was an operatic star, 
Marion Talley, who rose rapidly to fame. She 
had “‘it’’ in looks; she possessed quality, range, 
and technical perfection in voice, but she was 
not, with it all, a truly great singer. One 
critic put his finger deftly on the lack, when 
he said, “She hasn’t suffered, hence her voice 
lacks soul.’’ I read recently that science claims 
singing warms the blood, to which, when I 
spoke of it, one man replied, ‘That must be 
right. I’ve heard singing that has made my 
blood boil.” This critic, however, was saying 
there would be less suffering in the audience 
if there was more of it in the singer, that the 
secret of victorious song lies in the burden in 
the soul. 

Ever since the war began and we added 
stars to our flag, one by one, it was inevitable 
that we would have to face this problem of 
Mr. Goodman on our own front door. What 
did we say to the bereaved father and mother, 
to the widowed bride? Did we urge them to 
curse God and man, then turn on the gas, 
like that man did who lost his wife and child 
in the wreck last summer? To counsel this is 
to forget that God is love, not Mars, and to 
overlook that even our enemies raise with 
similar agony tear-stained eyes from the still 
forms and desolated homes, and cry, ‘“Why? 
Why?” 

There must be another answer, my friends, 
if we are to possess sanity and gain victory. 
Thanks be to God, there is. It is the answer 
embedded in the twenty-third Psalm: “Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” 
This means that there is none so beautiful as 
_ the woman who has endured the pain of 
& motherhood; none so compassionate as the one 
Ay whose heart has been broken; none so strong 
4 as he who fails to rise again. 

_. Thornton Wilder has a three-minute play 
based upon the gospel story of the pool of 
Bethesda, where the first to step into the water, 
after it had been troubled by an angel, was 
_ healed. A physician with a wound he him- 
___ self could not heal, stands by the pool, patiently 
waiting for the troubling of the waters. As 
he waits,.an angel comes and tells him not to 
Step in. “Draw back, physician, healing is 
not for you. Without your wound, where 
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mpuld yous power be? It is your suffering that the Lord upholdeth him with His 
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makes your low voice tremble into the hearts 
of men. . . . In Love's service, - only the 
wounded soldiers can serve.” Deeply disap- 
pointed, the physician starts home. As he 
goes, the man who had stepped into the water 
in his place and been healed comes running to 
him, pleading: “Come with me first, for am 
hour only, to my home. My son is lost in dark 
thoughts. I do not understand him, and only 
you have ever lifted his mood. Only an 
hour—my daughter, since her child died, sits in 
the shadow. She will not- listen to me.” His- 
eyes are wet with importunate tears. 3 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton commented upon 
this dynamic episode by saying: “Anyone who 
has had a great sorrow or a deep hurt—espe- 
cially the awful stabs of love and death—can 
testify that only those who have walked the 
same dark, lonely way can speak to their con- 
dition.” Herein lies the victory of Mr. 
Goodman, though bowed and bloody by the 
untoward vicissitudes of life’s day, he woul 
not sink in the dust, but rise to lend succor to 
another in peril. 
A poet said: 

If a wren can cling 

To a Spray a-swing 

In a mad May wind # 

And sing and sing 

As if she'd burst for joy; 

Why cannot I contented lie 

In His quiet arms, 

Beneath His sky, 

Unmoved by earth’s annoy? 


It makes no difference whether fortune smiles 
cr frowns upon you, whether the day dawns) 
bright or dark, you will never understand Mr. 
Goodman’s victory until you have learned 
what Hugo Steinmetz learned: ‘The shrewd 
man learns how to make money, but the wise 
man learns how to live.” And nothing so 
tests a man as the way he stands up to life 
when disaster comes and dreams fail to come 
true. : 

Dr. Charles $. Horne in The Romance of 
Preaching tells of the famous king who ap- 
pointed a man to say ever to him, “Philip 
thou art mortal,” lest an unworthy pri 
should be his undoing. But this Script 
is an unceasing whisper in every ear that he 
eth: “Friend, thou art immortal; live as one 
the immortals; whatsoever things are true 
honest . . . just... pure... lovely... 0 
good report, these things consider and 
‘For in all this earth nothing is truer than the 
“the steps of Mr. Goodman are ordered by t 
Lord: and he delighteth in His way. Tk 
he fall, he shall not be utterly cast d. 
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NTERVIEW 
AT THE WELL 


JUIS J. KOVAR 


ext: John 4:1-26. 


ESUS’ interview with the woman of Samaria 
at Jacob’s well is one of the simplest and 
most commonplace experiences recorded in 
< Bible; yet it is one of the most profound and 
wealing passages in the life and teaching of 
ur Lord. In this interview we see one of the 
ost prevalent of all spiritual problems; the 
est definition that we have of God; the 
tture of true worship; and Jesus’ answer to 
ce most important question of the ages. 
Jesus, being weary with His journey in the 
eat of the day, sat down by Jacob’s well to 
st while His disciples went to Sychar to 
ny food. “There came a woman of Samaria 
draw water” from the well and “Jesus said 
her, ‘Give me a drink’.”” This request 
carks the beginning of a clash of wills: a 
ash of the human and the divine; the clash 
etween a Jew and a Samaritan; an encounter 
tween a man and a woman. By asking for a 
-ink of water Jesus broke the codes of society, 
jucation, ethics, custom, politics, religion, and 
= human relations. 


I. ‘Give Me a drink.” 


The interview began with a request, for 
ssus was always asking and receiving favors. 
a this respect He was the most unique charac- 
rr in all history. He literally borrowed His 
ay through life. He borrowed an earthly 
other and an earthly father. He borrowed 
home. He borrowed His living. He appar- 
atly made no attempt to make a living all 
arough His ministry. He took food and lodg- 
ig with His friends. He asked men to leave 
reir business to follow Him, and they did 
rithout a salary. He asked a rich man to give 
lis wealth to the poor. He asked His fol- 
ywers to bear the Cross. He borrowed a 
ross upon which He was crucified. He bor- 
ywed a tomb in which to be buried. To the 
ety end Jesus continued to make demands 
pon His disciples, and He imposed those 
emands upon His followers to the end of 
me. “If any man would come after Me, let 


im deny himself and take up his cross and 


allow Me.” 
‘So today His church continues the same 
ice. It makes demands upon our time, 
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our talents, our prayers, and our pocketbook. 
The church has to be supported; church prop- 
erties have to be maintained: missions have to 
be promoted; boards must be supplied with 
officers; volunteers have to be recruited and 
trained for Sunday School; singers must be 
found for the choir; programs must be pre- 
pared and leaders must assume great responsi- 
bilities if the church is to move on. Yet most 
of us are prone to be like the Samaritan woman, 
‘How is it that you a Jew ask a drink of me?” 
Why do you ask me? Will the church never 
quit asking? Why does the church lay these 
responsibilities upon my shoulders? 

The answer which Jesus gave to the Samari- 
tan woman is a revelation. “If you knew the 
gift of God, and who it is that is saying to 
you, ‘Give me a drink,’ you would have asked 
him, and he would have given you living 
water.’ Little do most of us realize what a 
blessing it is to be invited to do something for 
God. Here was a woman who missed a 
chance to give a cup of cold water to the living 
Christ. What man or woman would knowingly 
miss such an opportunity? Yet so many of us 
miss the Lord every day because He comes 
disguised in simple duties and common per- 
sonalities. Fortunate is he who is asked to 
do something for God. It is a privilege and 
an opportunity to be asked to do something for 
the Lord. Only those who do something for 
God will hear these words: “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joy of your 
Master.”” Be well assured that God cannot 
bless. us unless we do something through 
which He can bless us. When we do some- 
thing for God, we become co-workers with 
God. God put the church here for that very 
purpose: to ask favors of people, to ask them 
to do things for God, to create opportunities 
through which God can bless His people. 
O woman of Samaria, if you had but known 
Christ, you would never have hesitated before 
such an opportunity; O people of this modern 
world, if you but knew Christ, you would 
never miss an opportunity to serve the Lord. 
Do you want to do something for Christ? Do 
you want to fit yourself into the plan and 
purpose of the Lord? Do you want to become 
a partner and co-worker with God? Then 
listen to Christ, “Give mea drink.” ~ Do 
something for God! “ie 


II. ‘Give me this water.” 


The Samaritan woman soon realized that 
Jesus had something which she needed and 
wanted so she said, ‘Give me this water... To 
this request Jesus. made a startling reply, .‘Go 
call your husband.” The woman replied,.“I 
have no husband.” “You are right,” Jesus 
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said, ‘for you have had five husbands, and he 
whom you now have is not your husband.” 
And then with a shrewd application of psy- 
chology the woman immediately changed the 
subject for she was definitely on the spot. 
Behold her strategy: “Sir, I pereceive that you 
are a prophet. Our fathers worshipped on this 
mountain; and you say that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” The 
subtle inference was, since you arte a prophet, 
tell me where the true place of worship is. 
Out of this encounter Jesus gave us the finest 
definition of God: ‘God is a spirit; and He 
also revealed the nature of true worship: 
“And those who worship Him must worship in 
spirit and truth.” Worship is not a matter of 
place of time—it is a matter of spirit and of 
truth. 

Why did Jesus bring into this situation the 
woman’s sin of adultery? Is it to shame, to 
tantalize, or to confuse her? No! He has a 
higher purpose! Jesus wants her to realize 
that the “living water’ cannot come into her 
life until she does something with her sin of 
adultery. O woman of Samaria! God cannot 
come into your'life as long as adultery or any 
other sin blocks the door of your soul. God 
cannot live in a soul that is filled with sin. 
Herein is revealed one of the most prevalent 
spiritual problems in the world. It is not hard 
to get people to recognize their need of God. 
They are willing to say with the Samaritan 
woman, “Sit, give me this water.” They feel 
the need of God and they desire His benefits, 
but the vast majority of such people are so 
entangled and contaminated with sin that God 
cannot come into their lives in their present 
condition. Many are called but only a few are 
prepared to receive the spirit of Christ, because 
their lives are dominated with sin. It is one 
thing to feel the need of God and quite 
another to have Him in our hearts. Sin sep- 
arates men from God! 

A few days before we moved to this fair 
city, a woman of my former parish said to 
me, “Now, Mr. Kovar, when you go to St. 
Paul, don’t start trying to change people. You 
will save yourself much trouble. People do 
not want to change.” It was sound advice in 
strategy and diplomacy. But what of the 
Gospel? Jesus said, “You must be born 
anew.” How can we put off “the old man” 
of sin and put on ‘the new man,” the image 


of Christ, without a change? On the day of - 


Pentecost the people asked Peter, “What shall 
we do?’’—-What change shall we make to 
become true followers of Jesus Christ? To 


be sure, apne do not desire to change from 
ed ways. Sin intoxicates with self- 


satisfaction—but for this reason, so many, 
even church people, are so far from the King- 
dom, so many are so unlike the Christ. “New 
wine must be put into new wine-skins.” 

Many today are anxious to have the church 
speak with more authority and boldness. By 
common consent we agree that nations and 
individuals need God and His Gospel desper- 
ately. Some are praying for a revival of 
religion. Scientists, militarists, politicians— 
men of every rank and file—are pointing to 
religion as our only hope for the future. What 
then is holding back this needed relationship 
with God? Why doesn’t the church take 
advantage of the apparent opportunity? Why 
does God refuse the cry of our world, “Give 
me this water’? We are like the woman, of 
Samaria—we are asking for the ‘living water’” 
and we have not confessed our sin, we have 
not prepared our hearts. We want God, but 
we don’t want to give Him first place in our 
life. We want the benefits of God, but we 
are not willing to prepare our souls for His 
coming into our life. We do not want to 
obey His commandments! Listen to the words 
of Jesus: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” This is the condition! 
The pure in heart, not the wicked, not the 
godless, the pure in heart shall see God. 3 

But why do we criticize the woman of 
Samaria? Have we not all played the harlot 
and the prodigal with God? Are you as 
loyal to God as you ought to be? The cries’ 
of men and nations go up: we need, we want 
God! But the “living water’ cannot flow into 
hearts that are dominated with and devoted to 
sin! When we confess our materialism and 
secularism, our greed and selfishness, our pro- 
crastination and indifference, our pride and 
self-righteousness, our egotism and self-satis- 
faction, our malice and hate, when we are ready 
to repent of these and many other expressions 
of sin, when we come to God in repentance of 
our sins and turn to God by faith in Jesus 
Christ, then we can receive “the living water’” 
freely. In the meantime we will stand on the 
outside of the kingdom. The eyes of God have 
not been dimmed, He still sees the needs 
men very clearly; the ears of God are not 
heavy, He still hears and understands the cries 
and prayers of men; the heart of God is stil 
filled with love, and the Shepherd wants to 
care for His sheep; the hand of God has no‘ 
been shortened, He can still reach just as f 
to bless His people as ever. But, O womai 
Samaria, your iniquity, your adultery, your sir 
is the thing that separates you from God. 

It is not enough to ask for the water of li 


or to desire the benefits of God. It is n 
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ugh to ask that the Gospel be preached in 
old-fashioned way or the new-fashioned 
y. We must prepare our hearts and minds 
the reception of the Spirit of life. Like the 
»digal Son, we must return to the Father’s 
ise before we can receive the Father’s care. 
woman of Samaria, ‘‘Go call your husband.” 
is is the factor, this is the sin that separates 
1 from God! And there is one function of 
church. It should reveal the sins of our 
2s even as Jesus did and bring us back to 
- Father and God. And let me ask you, is 
te anything which separates you from God? 
it well with thy soul? “God is a spirit; and 
y that worship Him must worship Him in 
tit and in truth.” “I am the Way and the 
uth and the’ Life; no ome comes to the 
-her, but by Me.” “I Who speak to you 
THe,” 
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OCATING 
YURSELVES 


IAP. RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN 


xt; Genesis 3:9. 


N THE twilight of history Adam was chal- 
lenged by God to locate himself. “Adam 
where art thou?” The question has con- 

ynted mankind ever since. It is hurled at us 

ety day. We face it at every bend of the 
ad. To escape it is impossible. It is one of 
> most insistent and stubborn factors in the 

e of every person. 

Let us break this question down. First: 

here are we in our own little world? ‘he 

il you, the real me, are really unknown to 

ybody except ourselves. Nobody knows us 

tter than we ourselves—and God. “As a 

un thinketh in his heart so is he.’ Not how 
looks or speaks or boasts or claims but as 
thinks and does. Not what he is when the 

nds play and the crowds cheer but what he 
when the drums are mute and the crowd is 
spersed. Not what he is as he walks down 
ain street in the sunlight but what he is 
nen the night has come and the shades are 
wn and he alone. “Character is what we 
> in the dark.’’ Our hopes, dreams, plans, 
stivations and objectives. Our hopes and 

Where are we in this little private 

rid ? 

Secondly: Where are we in the world’s world? 

1e day of the isolationist is gone. Gone for- 

There is no room for the hermit or 


recluse. While we dwell in a world of per- 
sonal affairs, contingent upon our making a 
living and attending to some business or 
profession, we are nevertheless forced to make 
contacts and establish relationships. ‘No man 
liveth unto himself, no man dieth unto him- 


self.”’ The “shot that was heard around the 
world” is more than a figure of speech. It is 
something literal, factual, realistic. This was 


realized when the United Nations Conference 
was dreamed up and made operative. Nations, 
communities, groups cannot, dare not, attempt 
to thrive without thevideal, at least the IDEA 
of mutual dependencies. 

One hundred years ago John Donne ex- 
pressed our thought with the following lines: 


No man is an island entire of himself, 
Every man is a piece of a continent, 
A part of the main. 

If a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less. 

As well as if a promontory were, 

As well as if a manor of my friends 
Or if thine own were. 

Every man diminishes me. 

Because I am involved in mankind 
And, therefore, never send to know 
For whom the bell tolls, 

It tolls for thee. 


What he said in poetry, we are trying to say 
in prose; “What helps me helps others; what 
hurts me, hurts others. 

Horizons are shrinking. Continents draw 
nearer together. Oceans are narrowing. How 
prophetic the phrase of Wendell Willkie, “One 
World.” Just now~we are praying and labor- 
ing for peace. ‘Peace on earth among men 
of good will.” A peace not for America only 
but for all mankind—instead of a peace for one 
kind of man. “The strength of the wolf is 
the pack; the strength of the pack is the wolf.” 
Whatever we might think of the Three Muske- 
teers, they at least gave us a motto, a slogan, a 
battle-cry, namely, “All for each; each for all.” 

There is no reason why we cannot be con- 
versant, or at least cognizant, of the great 
efforts and gestures made for a better and finer 
world. Great movements are afoot for the 
shaping of minds and hearts toward a better 
understanding among nations. The world 
cannot be the same from this time on. No 
person can be the same from this hour on. 
This is not saying the world will be worse. It 
is saying the world will be better. Our pub- 


lishers are not only giving us new maps of 


the world but maps of a new world. New 
boundaries, ~ ideologies, strategisms,—designs 
for living that shall touch the remotest man, | 
woman and child. s 

There is a beautiful conspiracy on in our 
behalf. 
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Somewhere, somebody, entire groups, 


we See 


~ guidance. 


the world’s best thought. Its great music, 


are determined that we know what is going 
on. Press associations with correspondents and 
cameras are on every cross-road. Radio. trans- 
mission is revolutionary. This, when we once 
marveled over the Atlantic cable and the Bell 
telephone. 

An interesting sidelight on all this is the 
multiplicity of Digests now being published. 
New pocket magazines spring up over night. 
Even as this is written another is aborning. 
Summaries and analysis of this and that. Con- 
densations of best sellers. Hardly a profession 
or business without such a “‘digest’’ from ser- 
mons to what have you in the shape of politics 
and education, psychology and science, medi- 
cine and psychiatry. ‘Of the making of many 
books (digests) there is no end.” “A drop 
of ink can make a nation think.’ Somebody 
said, viewing the bulk of the publishing trade, 
“Paper never yet refused ink.” . Nevertheless 
the printing press advances civilization. 

Thirdly: Where are we in the religious 
world? This question and the nature of our 
answer is paramount. It is a must. Perhaps it 
will bring an easy answer to all questions, solve 
all problems, clarifying our thinking. “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
This does not of necessity mean with what 
denomination we are affiliated. Denominations 
have their place in the religious sun but no 
souls are saved by labels. But it is better to 
be on the roll of some great denomination 
with its tradition and background than resolve 
to be a free lance. 

At least one can be spared from the 
onslaughts of the off-brand sects and their 
unorthodox and abnormal interpretations and 
demands. These will-o’-the-wisp and fly-by- 
night groups defeat the cause of Christ in the 
name of Christ. They ignore the conventions, 
often leap the bounds of decency, recognize no 
authority and some have been known to refuse 
to honor the flag that gives them the freedom 
of assembly and worship which they abuse. 

While every person has the right to worship 
God as his or her conscience dictates, there 
remains the fact that a conscience must be 
trained and disciplined. Unless education and 
religion go hand in hand, neither will get very 
far anywhere. Preaching at its best is not 
ranting but teaching. It is not vituperation but 
Nobody can be driven into the 
kingdom of Heaven. True religion, as fostered 
by the accepted and orthodox denominations, 
those which have stood the test of time, spell 
brotherhood, understanding, persuasion, Jead- 
ership. : ie 

Let us find ourselves in the atmosphere of 
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great sculpture, great literature. Let us locate 
ourselves in the realm where one is “In confi. 
dence with great minds.’ Where spiritual 
values persist. Unless we find ourselves in 
the protective shadow of the hospital and 
library, the school and college, we have not 
found but lost ourselves, and life is meaning- 
less, purposeless. 

Whatever civilization there is—and there is 
plenty if we look in the right direction—it is 
a healing medicinal stream which flows from 
the hills of Galilee. 

Robert Louis Stevenson likens a person whe 
has found himself or herself to a huge ocean 
liner. The moorings have been loosened, the 
anchor has been lifted, the craft gracefully, 
majestically, beautifully, swings out on the tide, 
headed for the deep water because there is a 
Master on the bridge. Such a person has 
found God. 
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THE UNSEEN’ ~ 
IS THE REAL | 


RICHARD L. JAMES } 


3 
Text: I Cor. 13:12. Now we see through a 
glass darkly. . 


URELY, there are forces around us, the 
existence of which we readily admit, 
though we have never seen them with the 

eye nor heard them with the ear. We have 
not seen the wind. We have seen the effect 
it has upon trees, houses and ships. We have 
never seen light. What we do see is the 
reflection of light against the minute particles 
of matter in the atmosphere. We are told by 
those who go into the stratosphere, that all 
seems dark, even though they are in the direc! 
presence of the sun’s rays. The human eye i 
not able to perceive direct sunlight. We have 
never seen a radio wave. Bouncing against u 
and going through us all the time are hundreds 
of these waves. Yet we are not conscious of 
their presence. If there were no radios to 
transform them into sound, we would neve 
know they were here at all. ee y 
We have never seen a line of magnetic force. 
And yet running through the earth, these f 
nish power to run our electric motors; to gui 


‘our ships and aeroplanes over unknown s 


and skies. Man has never yet been able to 
see a magnetic line, but place iron-filings on ¢ 
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cet of paper and draw a magnet close by 
| the filings arrange themselves sufficiently 
prove to the scientist that they do exist. 
find this is only the beginning. One could 
umerate hundreds of phenomena which are 
»wn to exist although never seen to the eye, 
itd by the ear, or touched with the hand. 
‘is is the great marvel of our universe. The 
tt world of the unknown lies all around us. 
*-are in the midst of powers whose source 
have in no wise tapped and forces which 
are only beginning to learn how to use. 
eely, we can say with Paul, with even greater 
nificance than he ever dreamed of: ‘While 
look not at the things which are seen, but 
the things which are not seen; for the things 
ich are seen are temporal; but the things 
iich are not seen are eternal.” 
The things which we perceive with the eyes, 
ss, and hands are the material and transient 
mgs. They may embody certain eternal ele- 
mts which do not pass away, but the things 
pmselves do pass away. 
{In the process of destructive distillation 
tee is consumed into the by-products of the 
mace. But to our amazement the most 
tnal and lasting thing in this process is 
de up of those elements which the tree 
sained from the surrounding atmosphere and 
- from the more material and solid-looking 
th. Carbon—the indestructible, comes from 
unseen air. 
‘n the development of Christ-like character 
ire are likewise unseen forces that are as 
1 in their existence as is the carbon which 
tree takes unseen from the atmosphere. A 
sat hero fights for a cause in which he 
ieves. We admire his courage. But where, 
y I ask, does courage come from? A man 
comes known for his honesty and integrity. 
t where, again, does honesty come from? 
So, we may extend the list of qualities of— 
uracter to include practically all traits of 
uacter. And in practically all of them we 
uld ultimately find that they come from the 
seen forces which the “eye hath not seen or 
heard.”’ ; 
What we are at present able to perceive is 
ly part of what shall be in the future. In- 
-d, there are powers even in our midst which 
have not fully understood. In “The 
apes of Wrath,” the travellers, squatting 
und a fire, sharing what little they had, 
red that there is more power in “We” 
n “I.” John Steinbeck, the author, puts 
“matter this way: 
‘One man, one family driven from the land; 
; rusty car creaking along the highway to 
west. I lost my land... I am alone and 


bewildered. And in the night one family 
camps in a ditch and another family pulls in 
and the tents come out. The two men squat on 
their hams and the women and children listen. 
‘I lost my land,’ is changed . . . ‘We lost our 
land.’ .. . ‘I have little food’ plus ‘I have none.’ 
If from this problem the sum is ‘We have 
little food,’ the thing is on its way, the move- 
ment has direction . . . for two men are not as 
lonely and perplexed as one.” 

There are social insights which as yet we 
are only beginning to understand. But some- 
day, I pray that we may not only understand 
them but reap the fruits which they bring when 
they are applied to human relations. 

Consider the meaning of the term, ‘‘brother.’’ 
Church members use it very significantly. This 
is a declaration of the brotherhood of men 
proclaimed by the church. But what would 
happen in our world if this idea were adopted 
and carried to its logical conclusion? What a 
change it would make in the actions of all 
peoples! 

Or consider again, what happens when we 
use the term “church.” Once thought of as 
a governmental body to dictate the thoughts of 
its members, or again, as just a dissenting group 
of free individuals, what happens to our think- 
ing when such terms as ‘“‘the church is the body 
of Christ,” the church is ‘the household of 
faith,’ are used to describe the relationship of 
the believer to his Christ and God. Here there 
is also room for tremendous advancement. — 

Perhaps that is what makes life so thrilling 
afterall, this fact of being able to discover the 
meaning of the unseen real things which are at 
hand closer than breathing. St. Paul in the 
13th chapter of I Corinthians says, “Now we 
see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face. Now we know in part, but then we 
shall know even as we are known.” 

These unseen realities form the principal 
reason that religion is always hard pressed to 
prove its claims in a rational argument. When 
one asks, “‘How can you prove the existence of 
the soul?” 
spiritual forces exist?” “Show me this power 
of which you speak,” a Christian is always at 
a loss to produce the requested evidence, be- 
cause of the impossibility of reducing these 
forces to material substance which can be seen 


‘by the eye and heard by the ear. It is only 


another way of saying with Christina Rosetti: 


“Who has seen the wind? — 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by.” 
The only way, then that one can answer the 
question, “How do you know that these forces 
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“How do you know that these 


$5,000. 


FOR BEST SERMONS 


A nationwide preaching program and 
sermon contest is scheduled by Spiritual 
Mobilization, Inc., to be held on Colum- 
bus Day, October 12. It is planned that 
25,000 pastors will preach that Sunday 
morning on “Perils to Freedom” and 
manuscripts submitted prior to that 
date may qualify for prizes totaling 
$5,000. 


The judges committee is composed of 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Dr. Robert 
Sproul, and Dr. Alfred Noyes. These men 


- will determine the winning sermons. 


Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade being 
expanded by 11,000 ministers of 
churches who believe Freedom is in peril 
in America and in the world, and who 
feel it the bounden duty of followers of 
Jesus to champion it against commun- 
ism, fascism, or any stateism. 


All ministers in every denomination are 
invited to participate in the program of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Address your 
sermon manuscripts or your inquiries to 
Spiritual Mobilization, Inc., 411 West 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


exist?’’ is to show the results of their operation. 
‘When one asks about the wind, he is pointed 
to the bending of the trees, the rippling of the 
waters, and the driving sails of ships. All of 
which reminds us of the Master’s test: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

If you would prove the existence of the 
love of God in the hearts of men, watch their 
actions! If a man can suffer long and be 
kind; if he can see his friends have the things 
he would like to have and not be envious; if 
he can walk “‘with kings and not lose the 
common touch;” if he can stand advancement 


and not be puffed up or conceited; if he is - 


modest, if he can control his temper in the 
midst of provoking circumstances; if he can 
deal with all men and think no evil concerning 
them and rejoice only with what is the truth; 
if these are in a man’s life, there is plenty of 
fruitage to prove the presence of the love of 
God! And the opposite is likewise true. If 
a man’s life is barren of these fruits, there is 
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~~ Then let us purge from poisoned thought 


little love of God no matter how he ma 
pride himself in church work or loyalty to th 
Bible or in any phase of the theoretical aspect 
of Christianity. 

In a little book entitled How To Make Goo 
Pictures 1 found this paragraph some time ago 

“An exposed and an unexposed film do ne 
differ so far as the eye can judge. It 1 
necessary, therefore, to ‘develop’ the expose 
film to reveal the latent or invisible imag 
caused by the action of light.” 

The unseen image is there, even though ne 
visible. It takes the chemical action of th 
“developer” to bring that image to visibility 
The love of God is the developer of the unsee: 
powers that are within our lives. What ~ 
developing solution does to an exposed film 
so the love of God does to our lives! It bring 
to light and fruitage the unseen powers an 
images of our souls. These unseen powers at 
real and abiding, “for the things which ar 
seen are temporal; but the things which are n¢ 
seen are eternal.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Land Where Hate Should Die 


This is the land where hate should die— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, ~ 
No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 
Their lifeblood is the strong cement \ 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 


NS 


This is the land where hate should die— 
Tho dear to me my faith and shrine, . 

I serve my country well when I 
Respect beliefs that are not mine. 

He little loves his land who'd cast 
Upon his neighbor's word a doubt, 


Or cite the wrongs of ages past ‘ 
From present right to bar him out. ; 


This is the land where hate should die—~ 
This is the land where strife should ceas 
Where foul, suspicious fear should fly 
Before our flag of light and peace. 


; 


That service to the state we give, 
And so be worthy as we ought 
Of this great land in which we live! 


—DENIs A. McCartI 


btherhood 
51:7. ‘‘Hearken unto me. ye that know 
righteousness, the people in whose heart 
is my law.” 


fn spite of all the pace and social changes 
jour time, the quiet appeal of patient, intelli- 
tt,. sympathetic devotion has still the same 
wer. it ever has had, but it must be backed 
character, and evidenced by wise firmness 
tthe one hand and self-sacrifice on the other. 
csiven these qualities, the mother’s words 
wich seem so soon forgotten, will be remem- 
ed in years to come. The mother who 
ves with prayer, self-discipline, and wise 


affection to make her living-room the Home of 
Great Memories, will not fail in het reward. 
Such a mother is a creative personality; it is 
still true that the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.—C, Irving Benson, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Personal Influence 

Isa. 28:10. “Precept must be upon precept; 
line upon line, here a little, and there a 
little.’ 


In the intimate biography of Arthur Mee, 
British journalist, his life-long friend, Sir John 
Hammerton, says of his early parental influence, 
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AND PRIMARY - 


GRADED LESSONS 


by STANDARD 


Children’s QUARTERLIES, PAPERS, ACTIVITY BOOKS 


Teachers’ QUARTERLIES, CLASS PICTURES AND SONGBOOKS 


Delightful new features—all prepared with two 
main objects in mind... Bible facts and attractiveness to 
child. ALL Bible stories, carefully selected for the child’s 
age, ability and need. Each lesson shows how it affects 


life of the child. 


QUARTERLY THEMES arranged chronologically, as asked 
by many teachers. NEW ATTRACTIVENESS in all this 


material ; 


full color in story papers; intriguing new 


ACTIVITY BOOKS, quarterly, correlated with lessons; 
large class teaching pictures. Induce regular attendance. 


TEACHERS’ QUARTERLIES offer full plans for two-hour 
program each week. A valuable source book for every 


teacher, new or experienced. CLASS TEACHING PIC- 
TURES AND NEW SONGBOOKS. 


ALL NEW, ATTRACTIVE, ALL BIBLE...for Beginner 


and Primary groups, ages 4 to 8. For complete information 
and samples, address Desk 81. 


Since 1866 


uoust, 1942 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 20 East Central Pkwy, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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that his father was a working engineer and 
a militant conformist, who would have gone 
proudly to the stake for his convictions, that 
it was not at the Stapleford school that the 
twig of his mind was bent, but rather by his 
friendship with a fine old Methodist, Henry 
Mellows, the local baker, who had the happy 
thought of getting the schoolboy to come each 
night to his bakery. While the baker kneaded 
the flour and fired his loaves and cakes, Arthur 
could read aloud to him. . . . Those bakery 
nights were important in the training of young 
Arthur Mee, and so was the Sunday School 
where his endless interest in the Bible was 
fostered by his father, almost as soon as he 
had learned to read. 


Christian Civilization at Stake 


Isa, 26:7-9. “The way of the just is upright- 
We SS Jo cae 
Isa. 24:17-23. “Fear, and the pit, and the 


snare, are upon thee, O inhabitant of the 
earth,” 


Anti-Christian forces are so strong in Europe 
today that the Christian tradition “‘no longer 
dominates the European scene.” 

In these solemn words Dr. J. Hutchinson 
Cockburn, a former moderator of the Church 
of Scotland and at the moment the director of 
reconstruction and interchurch aid of the World 
Council of Chutches, described the status of 
religion on the continent on the occasion of 
his recent visit to the United States. 

Going on to-explain his statement, the fam- 
ous churchman said: “If Christ is to be en- 
throned over the lives of men in Europe, it 
will only be by the reviving of the church by 
the grace of God and the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Of this revival the churches are the 
chosen instruments. It is Christian civilization 
that is at stake, not merely in Europe but also 
in Britain and in the United States.”’ 

Let there be no mistake about the matter. 
The forces of secularism have never been so 
well organized nor so completely armed since 
time began as at this moment. The numbers 
of those who refuse to accept the spiritual 
interpretation of the universe are of far less 
importance than the posts of power they 
occupy.—Roy L. Smith, Editor, Christian Advo- 
cate (July 10, 1947). 


How Far Would You Go? 


Luke 21:6-19. “But before all these, they shall 
lay their hands on you, and persecute you, 
.. and ye shall be hated of all men for 

my name’s sake.” 
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One way to make Christ real today is to 
reconstruct in our minds the path of his suf- 
fering and service—the steps he took that re- 
quired so much—and finally demanded his all. 
How far would you go with Him today, if the 
road to Calvary were to be taken again? Would 
you forsake the friends who misunderstood? 
Would you bear the ridicule of a blinded 
world? Would you take the spiritual and 
physical suffering and the loneliness? Would 
you go to a cross for truth, for love—to reveal 
to men how far God’s love will go and how 
cruel and blind are hatred and sin? Perhaps 
few of us really would—but we can thus see 
how far He went to reveal to us God's love, 
to teach us the destructive and insane power of 
hatred and sin. By realizing this, perhaps we 
can at least follow him a little more closely. 

—Charles A. Wells, in 
The Watchman-Examiner. 


Firemen Without Fire Trucks | 
Matt. 25:1-13. “Watch therefore; for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of Man cometh.” x 


At Angels Camp, California, the whole vol- 
unteer fire department, 20 men strong, rushed 
out to Charles Kendall's blazing house trailer 
today, but the trailer was a total loss. The 
firemen neglected to.take the fire trucks. ( Asso- 
ciated Press, June 16, 1947.) 

Fire Chief James Twisselman explained that 
the trucks were moved to an auxiliary building 
last week. As the volunteer firemen looked 
into the garage, formerly used as a firehouse, 
and found it empty, they asswmed earlier com- 
ers had taken the vehicles. Mf 
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Believing Is Seeing, Spiritually q 

Acts 15: 9-11. “But we believe that through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall 
be saved, even as they.” 


A famous minister who preached with great 
power a generation ago used to say that in the 
world seeing is believing, but that in the 
things of the spirit believing is seeing. It was 
his paradoxical’ way of saying that the first 
thing in religion is faith; that we never under- 
stand a spiritual truth until we believe it. 
One of the reasons why religion is not sc 
powerful a factor in the life of the won 
‘today as it once was is because people hav 
busied themselves too much trying to exp 
it, and in ae it they have explai 
“away some of its most vital truths —Ear] 
Douglass. ; =: 
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ws. Eakin is the director of a demonstration school 
eligious education at Madison, N. J. The basic 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Ce 
erial of this book seems to have been worked out 
2. Its burden is that pastors should assume the 
vonsibility for the church school instead of leaving 
lirection to untrained leaders. 
rrtainly our religious education can stand consid- 
lle improvement. All who are acquainted with the 
know that. It is the authors’ contention that the 
hor, by training and calling, is the logical person to 
| parish education. But some pastors are not 
ppped for such leadership. Nevertheless, the authors 
this can be remedied. 
is also true that children are often neglected in 
eches, and that some pastors fear to talk to chil- 
Improvement could be had along both these 


By PAUL E. HOLDCRAFT 


lis is one of the few books on the subject addressed 
gastors. It is sympathetic, understanding and filled 

help. A study of it should produce much profit 
an important field too much neglected—W. R. 
part. 


in TONS UAC TEIOURNEY.) 5) ts breast te po OS a Se AOA cy ee epee tl 
HReginald Coupland. Macmillan. 271 pp. $3.50. 


rr Reginald Coupland, Beit Professor’ of Colonial 
cory in the University of Oxford, uses an abundance 
fwew material to present an absorbing and thrilling 
wunt of the last journey of the great African Mis- 
gary and Explorer. The volume is well-documented 

crammed with facts; but the style is clear and 
-author tells a good story that never fails to keep 


@ These 1,400 illustrations, selected over a 
period of years by a master scholar of the 
Bible, are vital, suggestive, dramatic! They 
will not only give life and force to sermons, 
lessons and talks, but they will furnish ideas 
and themes for new private and public medi- 


reader fascinated. The life of Livingstone makes tations. cee nt pt eet 
saluable contribution to the religious and secular They include incidents from the lives of 
ory of the nineteenth century and this book tells Bible personalities and famous historical char- 
most significant portion of that life better than acters, human-interest stories, brief quotations, 
as been possible for it to be presented before. Henry short poems, and excerpts from the works of 
miley does not fare so well in the biography as in famous writers. Some have deft touches of 
er lives of Livingstone; but he is a great man, and humor; others are deeply serious; all have 
tbe the British author’s conception of Nineteenth pointed, applicable lessons; all ae been 
tury journalism in the United States toned down chosen because they bring home bold Christian 
excellencies of Stanley overmuch. But the book truths. 5 : 

*s.much to our knowledge of Livingstone’s final The Cyclopedia of Bible Illustrations has 
“ney. The maps are adequate and most helpful.— _ three complete indexes—one by Scripture pas- 


sages, a second by persons, and a third by 
subjects. .-Such exhaustive tabulation makes 


rles Haddon Nabers. 3 


3 SNOWDEN-DOUGLASS the mining of literary treasure. simple, sure, . 

DAY SCHOOL LESSONS and swift. . 2 

[Earl L. Douglass. Macmillan. 408 pp. $2.00. For Ministers, Teachers, Speakers, and Youth 

or ten years Dr. Douglass has been producing these Counselors. ri h 

umes, truly ‘‘practical expositions of the International This quarter-of-a-million words of text—t 1€ 

. Lessons.” This reviewer does not know of any equivalent of four ordinary fiction books—is 

er studies in the Lessons than these. They are divided into 246 illustration themes, ranging 

nd in scholarship, full in exposition, strong. in through the alphabet from Adzslity and Advice 

trine, pointed, well organized, and up-to-date in | to Worship, Youth, and Zeal. Selected ane 

lication. The ‘Hints to Teachers’ which follow “ences are grouped at the rate -of four or a : 
ry lesson are helpful and valuable. The Class penny! Surely no preacher, Reece uae: “4 
der will never be at a loss with this book.—Wm. or counselor can afford to be without this . 
£ Paterson. __ treasure-trove of inspiration. et your oe 

4 and put it to work for you—today! 3 


HODOX STATEMENTS ON ANGLICAN ORDERS. a 


E. R. Hardy, Jr. Morehouse-Gorham Co. 72 pp. $1.00. a At All Re. Y pt ; ; | , ia 


his little book will have value chiefly to Episco- ss 
ans. It is a summary of statements, conferences, 3 N- COKESBURY PRESS 
*discussions between the Greek Orthodox and _ABINGDO Cc a a ) : ue 
ican Church: leaders, relative to inter-communion é P He: 


Y 


- knowledge of our world and our life today. 


Charles F, Wishart, The Book of Day (1985). 
three he will be greatly helped in understanding con- 


and ordination. Those interested in the problem of 
unification between major church bodies will find 
this book helpful in understanding the difficulties that 
lie in the way, theologically and historically. They will 
also discover a profound truth, namely, that the 
important thing is the spirit and not the letter of the 
law, and that the major need of our day is to recover 
the spiritual emphasis and union with Christ, the 
Head of the Universal Church.—Join W. McKelvey. 


WORSHIP GOD. 
By Orlene McIlwain. Knox Press. $1.50. 

Most books on worship are vague. This is not always 
the fault of the writer, because worship is one of 
those indefinable things. This book, however, is not 
vague and is full of practical suggestion for leaders 
of children’s and young people’s worship. All of the 
suggestions make sense, and any teacher will be 
helped greatly by reading this book as will any parent. 

There is a discriminating selection of source ma- 
terial. This material comes from the Bible and from 
contemporary writers. Nearly all of it is useful. One 
has the sense in reading this book that it has been 
written by one who has put into practise the sugges- 
tions she has made.—Gerald Kennedy. 


OUR LUTHERAN FAITH 
By John B. Gardner. Lutheran Literary Board. 
80 pp. 60c. 


This pamphlet is subtitled ‘‘A Reference Guide for 
Adult Instruction.’ It is an interesting manual, based 
on the author’s own ‘adult confirmation class lectures 
developed across twenty years. It is an exposition of 
the Catechism, and holds quite literally to the theo- 
logical tenets of a conservative type of faith. 

The pamphlet will be useful for Lutheran pastors 
and adults preparing for confirmation in certain 
branches of that communion. Its value for other, 
more liberal church groups, is defnitely limited, 
although some suggestive ideas as to methodology may 
be discovered from its perusal.—Kendig Brubaker Cully. 


THE LORD REIGNETH 
By Adam W. Burnet. Scribner’s. 134 pp. $2.00. 


This little volume contains the Russell~ Lectures 
delivered at Union Theological Seminary, N.Y., in 
July 1944. The author is minister of St. Cuthbert’s in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. His previous volume, Pleading 
With Men, the Warrack Lectures on preaching in 
1935, was exceptionally well received. Between these 
two dates Dr. Burnet has made a great name for 
himself as a visiting preacher in America. In these 
chapters he discusses the Book of Revelation, and 
applies it to our own day and generation, ‘‘A Tract 
For Bad Times’: ‘‘so long as men need the assurance 
(of God’s love and victory) so-long will the Book of 
Revelation be read with a deep sense of wonder and 
gratitude.” Of course, as he suggests in the preface, 
it is not possible ‘‘to dispose of the Book of Revelation 
in five lectures.” There is a maximum of condensation. 
Nevertheless, the pages are filled with exposition and 
comment, with light and learning, with deep sound 
He gives, 
as he desired to give, ‘ta preacher’s view of the Book, 
and (helps) other men to find in it the inspiration for 
sermons.” The minister seeking aid in preaching 
from the Revelation, and there will be no stronger 
preaching in our day, may well couple Dr. Burnet’s 
book with the larger work of E. F. Scott, The Book 
of Revelation (1940), and the still smaller book of 
In these 
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ditions of the times, then and now, and the grea 
eternal truths that undergird human life, or destroy it 
and greatly strengthened in assurance that God i 
not dead. These three will keep him preaching fo 
months.—Wm. Tait Paterson. 


THE ATONING CHRIST 

By Richard R. Caemmerer. 126 pp. $1.50.- 

TYPES AND SHADOWS OF CHRIST IN THE 
TABERNACLE 

By James F. Spink. Loizeaux Brothers. 174 pp. 
These two books will be enjoyed by those who prefe 

an exposition of fundamentalist doctrines. 


Kaufman. 


The first is a series of sermons on the atonement, b 
the professor of homiletics and speech at Concordi; 
Theological Seminary, Saint Louis. The sermons ar 
clear and hew straight to the line of this doctrine 
which the author considers central in Christian theology 

The second book is an effort to find, as the titl 
suggests, types of Christ in the architectural details o 
the Jewish Tabernacle. Its basic thesis must be re 
jected unless one believes in a certain type of prophee 
and veiled illusion to the Christian faith in the Ol 
Testament. 

Whether one agrees or not with the central theses o 
these two books, it is refreshing to know several point 
of view!—Kendig Brubaker Cully. 


INTERPRETATION: A Journal of Bible and Theology 
Richmond, Va. Vol. I; No. 1, Jan. 1947. $2.00 per year 


This is a new venture in the field of religiou 
journalism, and is “Successor to ‘The Union Seminar: 
Review’.”’ It is to be published quarterly, and this i 
the first number. There is a welter of such journals 
but this one promises well. Its area is thé field o 
Biblical study as it rélates to the preaching an 
pastoral ministry. H. H. Rowley, Theological College 
Manchester, England, writes of ‘“‘The Revelance o 
Biblical Interpretation.” Edwin Lewis, Drew Seminar 
gives an interpretation of ‘“‘The Humiliated and Exaltee 
Son.” “The Hammer and the Anvil” is a characte 
study of Jeremiah by Harris E. Kirk of Baltimore 
There is an interpretative sermon by Paul F. Barack 
man of Brooklyn: “Behold, Your God!” Donald G 


Miller (co-editor) writes of Concordances as imple 
ments of interpretation. Then there is a large boo! 
review section, which is excellent. The journa 


promises to be scholarly, without being ‘high-brow,’ 
positive without being liver-disturbing, definitely Biblical] 
and should remove the necessity of waiting for Satur 
day’s headlines before deciding on Sunday's s 
mons.—_Wm. Tait Paterson. 


4 
: 
THE ARAB WAR EFFORT by the American Christia1 
Palestine Committee. 48 pp. ; 


This brochure is a documented account of the Ara’ 
Nazi collaboration. Everything in it has been publishe 
before and is public property. Its purpose is to sho 
that the leaders in the present Arab League are wit! 
exception, former pro-Nazis, anti-British, and, in mi 
cases, anti-American. It is obviously designed q 
strengthen the Zionist claims and program.—Wm. 
Paterson, XS 


INDIGENOUS CHURCH PRINCIPLES in Theory a 
Practice. 

By John Ritchie. Fleming H. Revell. 
$1.50, paper $1.00. 


The author is Secretary Upper Andes Agency a 
American Bible Society. There is an introductio1 
Eric M. North. The inception and growth of 


150 pp. 


Indigenous Church Movement is traced and its 


bles set forth, the application of those principles both 
the missionary on the field and by those in charge 
missionary administration. 

[The book will prove valuable to advanced mission 

ady groups, to prospective missionaries and_ their 

achers, and to administrators of foreign missions.— 

eederick W. Burnham. 


iE SUPREME BEATITUDE 
’ Earle V. Pierce. Revell. 208 pp. $2.00. 


(Dr. Pierce, in his day, has served five Baptist 


mrches. His book contains seventeen messages on 
fing, delivered in these churches and before Baptist 
wmventions. In Acts 20:35 he finds the supreme 


vatitude: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
eese are not sermons; they are too long. They are 
ttures on the _ Biblical teaching concerning the 
=wardship of money. He finds Christ presenting only 
ee motive for giving, that of investment of money 
‘r spiritual returns: Matthew 6: 19-20. From there 
goes on to discuss many phases of his subject. It 
written in an easy style, flowing smoothly most of 
2 time. He displays a thorough knowledge of his 
mbject, and interprets it with power. His book pre- 
mts a vast amount of suggestion to the pastor bothered 
cout his annual Every Member Canvass sermon, or 
“2 occasional Building Fund drive—Wm., Tait Paterson. 


LIFE FOR THE CONGO 
+ Julia Lake Kellerberger. Revell. $2.00. 


This is the life story of Althea Brown Edmiston, a 
ook worthy to be added to our permanent library 
Missionary biography. It is indeed a thrilling story 
much from little, of great faith, a noble struggle 
sainst odds, great character and an abundant fruitage 
lives changed and transformed. 
.Althea Brown Edmiston was a product of a negro 
eme in the deep south, a graduate of Fiske Univer- 
ty, a missionary to Africa. She was a _ teacher, 
arse, lecturer, mother, linguist, making a unique con- 
ibution to the story of the winning of the Congo 
wr Christ. She gave over a third of a century of 
ificult self sacrificing service without a word of self 
‘tty or complaint. : 
‘The book is well written by one who herself spent 
t years in Africa as the wife of a Missionary. She 
Co-Secretary of the American Mission to the Lepers 
ad is the author of two other excellent missionary 
90ks. She adds much to the books by tracing Mrs. 
idmiston’s background through her southern home and 
sr struggle for education. She quotes extensively and 
Tectively from the letters and reports of both Mr. and 
irs. Edmiston.—C. F. Banning. 


"HAT THE CHRISTIAN CAN CONTRIBUTE 
DWARD A BETTER WORLD 
ae John C. Winston’ Co., Philadelphia. 184 pp. $2.00. 


Designed by a Commission of the Protestant Episco- 
al Church for group study and discussion no book of 
smparable size, to my knowledge, presents the basic 
sues of our day, domestic and world-wide, so chal- 
ngingly and so well set forth for the purpose indi- 
uted. Here such issues as the proper treatment of 
inorities; Negroes, Japanese-Americans and others; 
ie. problems of full-employment; of man and the 
ite; of the UNO; of our relations with Russia; of 
r treatment of enemy nations; of the moral mean- 
~¢ of the atomic bomb; and of the duty of a Chris- 
in in this modern world; are treated incisively each 
, an authority in his field. 

An Introduction by Bishop William Scarlett and a 
melusion by Stringfellow Barr place squarely up to 
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The Other Side of Death 


THE CHRISTIAN 
HOPE 
OF 
IMMORTALITY 


By A. E. Taylor 


Here is a short, compact, tightly knit 
exposition of the Christian doctrine of 
immortality. 


The book faces questions of universal 
interest such as the nature of the future 
life and deals effectively with distortions 
and confusions brought into the popular 
ideas of immortality by hymns and the 
imagery of Revelations. Frankly and 
clearly it considers also the “‘state of the 
lost” and the idea of Hell. Aug. 19. 


$2.00 
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JOHN, 
THE UNIVERSAL 
GOSPEL 


By Chester Warren Quimby 


A popular, accurate and readable 
account of John. The glory of the 
Fourth Gospel, the author believes, is its 
universality. John speaks in terms of 
our common humanity; he sets forth 
the gospel for all peoples in all lands, 
and though he knew nothing of our 
atomic age, he offers a universal cure 
for broken governments and shattered 
economies. $2.50 
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25 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 
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the Christian his responsibility for action on these 


inevitable and destiny determining issues. 

It seems to me that a minister could render no 
more valuable service to the young adult group of his 
Church than to lead them through a study and dis- 
cussion of the twelve chapters of this book, I have — 
been deeply stirred by them.—VFrederick W. Burnham. 


Your Hope 
(From page 356) 


declare his witness for the Christ who has 
given him new spiritual birth. Apart from 
this sacred context of life he is an orphan - 
and a stranger to the “covenants of promise.” 
(Eph: 2:12) 

And so, “Live and let live,” ‘Think and 
let think!”—that must be our guiding motto~ 
within the one great universal fellowship which ~ 
takes us all in. Nothing is more needed in 
these difficult post-war years than the spirit 
of a gracious catholicity and mutual toleration 
towards one another as _ fellow-Americans, 
whether Protestants, Jews, or Roman Catholics. 
The party living next door may not belong 
to my particular Church, but he does belong 
to my God, and he is still my neighbor. If 
necessary, I can say with Voltaire, “I do not — 
believe a word you say, but will defend to the 
death your right to say it!” Or think of 
Martin Niemoeller reading the Roman Breviary 
in the German concentration camp in order _ 
that captive Roman Catholic priests in the cell — 
below might hear it! “Live and let live! 7 
Think and let think!” That sentiment of — 
mutual toleration for one another’s convictions — 
and beliefs needs to be thundered throughout — 
the nation just now. : X 

What is more, with the Four Horsemen of — 
Godlessness, hunger, hatred, and the threat of — 
war, riding at large again, we had better — 
discover areas of mutuality within which we 
can join hands as members of the common- — 
wealth of men, and serve the common good, ~ 
or else! ‘a 

Real catholicity of spirit is not a cowardly — 
whittling down or away of one’s own distinc-— 
tive convictions and beliefs! It is never a” 
“sissy” version of one’s faith, making conces-— 
sions with the tongue in the cheek! No! — 
‘Always be prepared to make a defense to. 
anyone who calls you to account for the hope — 
that is in you,..!” That fires the heart with 
necessary conviction and claims a legitimate 
loyalty from me. But, standing within your 
heritage, give your witness with the love of — 
God_uppermost in your heart, and an urgent 4 


‘desire to lift the humanity of which you are a 


part closer to that great God and Father of 
us all, whose will it is that not one soul shall 


perish! (I Peter. 3:15) 


reaching 
From page 354) 


r2parate Puritan was required to believe as all 
itther Puritans believed, and had to express 
iis faith in the same phraseology and even in 
me same tone of voice. When orthodoxy 
mame in at the door, faith flew out at the 
yvrindow. 

| So was it with Judaism. Like a fungus that 
yverspreads and buries the root from which it 
rprang, the rabbinic orthodoxy battened upon 
ond eventually smothered the sublime revela- 
ion that gave it birth. And the result 
was—Calvary! The tragedy of the Cross is 
the supreme condemnation of the tendency to 
welieve a thing, not because of a firmly- 
founded conviction of the rightness or the 
wuthenticity of that thing, but merely because 
saith in that thing is the mode of the moment. 
‘man endangers his everlasting soul—and 
ther people’s—whenever he believes a thing 
mn order to conform with the general attitude. 
Nietzsche used mockingly to say that religion 
ss ruled by the natural law that ordains that 
unimals shall take the colour of their environ- 
ment. And, when a Christian man adapts his 
faith to the prevailing fashion, he proves 
nimself worthy of that ugly jibe. 

A man whose faith is grounded in tradition 
may preach with extraordinary intensity and 
‘ervour. But his passion is the passion of 
patty prejudice rather than the passion of 
Sersonal conviction. It is the enthusiasm of a 
scholar for his own school. It is the expres- 
sion in religion of the Conservative temper. 
Not thus, Paul says, must the preacher preach. 
Before venturing into a pulpit, let him possess 
2 faith of his very own; a faith at which he 
jas arrived by reasoning of his own; a faith 
hat he expresses in ways of his own! We 
believe and therefore speak. 


Ill. 


From all this I turn with relief to the 
thought of my old friend John Broadbanks. 
In many respects John was an ideal preacher. 
He was a plain blunt man: he had few tricks 
of rhetoric: his style was purely a conversa- 
tional style: yet he held the congregation 
spellbound from the first word to the last. 
He never shouted or screamed, never resorted 
-o dramatic gestures, and very seldom betrayed 
any external evidence of passion or emotion. 
Yet somehow he made you feel that he was 
speaking from the very depths of his soul, 
that every word he uttered meant all the world 
‘© him, and that he was longing to communi- 
ate to you the treasure in which he himself 
was luxuriating. 

a 
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Although not cocksure, he was always pet- 
fectly certain. There is a difference. In the. 
privacy of our heart-to-heart talks as we 
sprawled in the grass on the banks of the 
Silverstream, he would tell me of his doubts: 
and uncertainties. There were many points on 
which he was extremely hazy. He could never 
be sure as to the part played by evolutionary 
processes in the creation of the world; he had 
theories of his own as to the authorship of 
some of the books of the Bible; and he was 
very much at sea as to the precise significance _ 
of many of the apocalyptic visions. But he 
never carried his doubts up the pulpit-steps. 
He carefully eschewed there the subjects on 
which he was not himself perfectly clear. On- 
the greatest themes of all—the matters on 
which human happiness and human destiny 
depend—he was sublimely confident. And, 
infecting his hearers with his own fine faith, 
he exercised through all the years a vigorous, 
inspiring and effective ministry. He radiated 
faith, peace and comfort; and his people 
blessed him for it. 

It is for such ministries that human hearts — 
are aching. In his Darkened Doors, Sit Philip 
Gibbs has given expression to this thought.” 
Adrian Mallard, K.C., a brilliant though 
skeptical lawyer and sportsman, who finds that 
he is a victim of angina pectoris, is chatting 
with his friend, Professor Boyd, a distinguished — 
psychologist. The Professor is singing the 
praises of the open mind. 

“Is that good enough?” asked Mallard,” 
rather impatiently. “An open mind is all very 
well, but it doesn’t get you anywhere. I’m be- | 
ginning to want—certainty!” Boyd is amused 
by this desire, which seems to him hopelessly 
unscientific. | 

“Certainty?” he replies, “‘certainty! Tm 
surprised at you! What do you want to be 
certain about?” 

Mallard answers without flippancy. ‘About 
life—about death—about what happens after- 
watds. What’s the good of you scientists if 
you can’t tell us that?” | 

In this tense morsel of dialogue, Sir Philip 
Gibbs sets his finger on one of the nerve-— 
centres of our human make-up. There is no 
craving in the human heart more persistent or 
more passionate than the craving to lay a firm 
hand upon something—something eternal. And 
only the preacher whose eyes are lit by the 
inner fires of profound conviction, and in- 
whose voice men catch the accents of serene 
and unwavering assurance, can hope to lead | 
those groping pilgrims to their shining goal. 


A large army amid a democratic people will always 
be a source of great danger. 
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